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Ant. 1.— Histoire generate de [ Espagne, depuis les te 
~ tes plus reculés, &c. 


Genéral History of Spain from the most remote Times to 
the End of the etghteenth Century. By G. B. Depping.’ 
Paris, 1811. London, Dulau, 2 vels. 8vo. 11. 6s. 


THE learned author of this work proposes, within the 
moderate compass of four octavo volumes, to comprise the 
history of Spain from the earliest period to the end of the 
eighteenth contury. Only two of these volumes are at 
present published, or at least have hitherto made their 
appearance in this country. The first volume contains the 
history of Spain from the most remote ee: to which 
literature can extend its researches, to thirty-sixth 
year before the christian era. In the second volume the 
history is continued from the period, when Spain had be- 
‘come a Roman province under the menarchy of A 


tus, to the termination of the reign of the Goths in Spain. . ~ 


in the conduct of the work the author has drawn his ma- 
terials from the most authentic sources, and has displayed 
a laborious diligence in searching original documents, and 
investigating historical facts, which is not very usual with 
modern writers, particularly those of France. 
The Spanish literature,’ says the author, 
‘ abounds with works en their national history, but there are few 
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ef them of which the value is known in the other countries of 
Europe. A great number indeed of these works is filled with 
prejudices and misrepresentations ; for there is no nation which 
has evinced so little critical discrimination in their historicad 
works as the Spanish. Forged documents are no where more 
numerous than in Spain. Unsuspecting credulity, national va- 
nity, and devotional extravagance, have contributed in the lite- 
rature of this people to produce more romances than histories. 
Besides the Spaniards are almost entirely strangers to the lite- 
rature of other countries, particularly that of the north, where 
researches have nevertheless been prosecuted which throw con- 
siderable light on many parts of Spanish history.’ ' 


At the head of his work the author has placed a copious 
list of his authorities, with some critical notes on the 
merits of the authors and their works. He has particu- 
larly commended the work of Masdeu, entitled ‘ Historia 
evitica de Espana y de la cultura Espanola en todo genero,’ 
&c. 20 volumes quarto, Madrid, 1784—1800. Mensel in 
his Bibliotheca Historica, vol. V1. p. 162, has spoken too 
contemptuously of this work; for he says, ‘ quippe qui 
omni arte critica fere careat.’ But M. Depping thinks 
that this judgment of Meusel was occasioned by his igno- 
rance; and that he had never seen any thing but a trifling 
extract from the work which hecondemned. M. Depping 
says of Masdeu that he is ¢ the first Spaniard who under- 
took the important task of treating the history of his 
country ina critical manner, and conformably to the pro- 
egress of Knowledge in modern times.’ 

M. Depping distributes his work under four epochs: 
1. ‘The entrance of the Romans into Spain. 2. The in- 
vasion of the Goths. 3. Fhe invasion of the Moors. 
4. The establishment of Christian kingdoms and ‘their 
union under one monarch. But the author first exhibits 
the best sketch, which the obscurity of the subject, owing 
to the dearth of satistactory documents, would permit of 
the state of Spain anterior to the arrival of the Romans. 
We shall not follow the author in his erudite researches 
respecting the Celts and Iberians, who appear to have 
been the earliest recorded inhabitants of the peninsula, 
and who from subsequent incorporation gave rise to the 
Celtiberian race. ; 

When all the people, who afterwards made a figure in 
history, were destitute of civilization, the merchants of 
‘Tyreand Sidon covered the sea with their ships. In the 
interval between the reign of David and Cyrus, the Pho- 
nicians ascended to their highest pitch of prosperity, and 
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formed those establishments in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
which caused commerce to flourish in the midst of barba- . 
rous nations. ' | 

The first colonies or marts of the Pheenicians in Spain 
were confined to the coast of Granada and Andalusia, 
where they exchanged their articles of dazzling exterior, 
their trinkets, cloths, and various manufactures, for the 
gold, silver, and other valuable productions of the soil. 
‘The whole southern coast of Spain, where the Pheenicians 
traded, appears to have received the name, of. Tarsis, 
'Tarseion or ‘T'artessus. These were the denominations 
by which the people of that time denoted the country with 
which the Pheenicians carried on such a lucrative trade. 
The ships of ‘Tarsis which are mentioned in holy writ, are 
the ships which visited the southern coast of Spain, where 
the Pheenicians had erected their commercial establish- 
ments. ? , 

The most important emporium of the Phosnicians was 
at Gades, or Cadiz. ‘This place was the depdt of the com- 
merce of Spain with the most remote parts of the world. 
The foundation of this colony was begun in. the reign of. 
Codrus, or between the year 1116 and 1095, anterior to 
the Christian era. Sabeism, or the worship of the bright 
orbs in the firmament, particularly the sun and moon, was 
the religion of the Pheenicians. Hercules, who was the 
symbol of the sun, was, of course, the principal divinity of 
this commercial people; and Hercules had at Gades as 
well as at Tyre, a magnificent temple erected to his honour 
_ by the munificence of his worshippers. 

Gades served the Pheenicians as a point of departure 
for more distant navigations. They .ursued their course, 
according to the nautical unskilfulness of that time, along 
the whole western coast of Spain, till they penetrated, by 
degrees, into the north of Europe. ‘Tin and amber were 
the great articles of traffic which they brought back from 
these then adventtirous voyages. It is not clearly ascer- 
tained from what region they obtained their amber, but 
it must have been from a great distance, as it was worth 
its weight in gold. 

The constitution of Gades was republican, and, like 
Carthage, was governed by magistrates, called Suffetes, 
till it submitted to the domination of Rome. The first 
Greek colony, which settled in Spain, came from the isle 
of Rhedes, and founded the town of Rosas, nine *.undred 
years before the Christian xra. About three hundred and 
fifty-five years after this nget, the Pheenicians obtained 
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an establishment in Catalonia, and founded three colonies 
near the river Xucar, particularly that of Dianium, or the 
modern Denia. Saguntum, the modern Murviedro, was 
founded by the Zacynthians. 

The Carthaginians, following a different policy from 
their Pheenician progenitors, united with the spirit of com- - 
mercial adventure the lust of military be yy or pany 
which, in the end, proved ruinous not only to their com- 
mercial prosperity, but to their political existence.. The 
Carthaginians extended their commerce and their arms 
ever the most important provinces of Spain. Hanno, on 
his return from his famous voyage of discovery, acquired 
the government of the Carthaginian possessions in Spain. 
By the wealth which he extorted from the country, subject 
to his command, he formed a considerable party, and me- 
ditated a design of subverting the liberties of his country. 
But his mordmate ambition hastened his fall as well as 
‘that of his whole family.* During this. period hostilities 
were first commenced between the Romans and the Car- 
thaginians in Sicily and in the Mediterranean. Spain as 
yet took only an indirect part in this contest, by aiding 
Carthage with some troops which were reputed the best 
disciplined of any in the service of that republic. They 
fought with great swords which were fitted both to cut 
and to thrust, and ‘ their uniform was a vest of white 
linen cloth, bordered with red.’ 

Amilear Barcas, the father of Hannibal, who made him 
when a boy of only nine years of age, swear eternal en- 
mity to Rome, employed —_ years in subjugating a large 
part of the peninsula; without ever, for a moment, losing: 
sight of his vindictive projects against the Roman state. 
Peace was coneludedbetween Rome and Carthage, A. U.C. 
522; and in the following year Amilcar was defeated b 
the Celtiberians, and was slain by one of their chiefs. 

Under the government of his son-in-law, Asdrubal, the 
Greek colonics, which were established on the coasts of 
Catalonia and Valencia, began to entertain fears for their 
liberty, from the ambitious designs of the Carthaginians - 
and feeling themselves incapable of making an efficacious 
resistance against so powerful an enemy, they selicited the 
protection and the alliance ef the Roman people. The 
senate of that warlike race eagerly embraced so favourable 
an opportunity of humbling the power of their rivals, and 
of chetking the progress of the Carthaginian arms in 





* Justin,. lib. xxi. 
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Spain. An embassy was sent to Carthage; and a short 
time after a treaty was concluded, in which it was stipu- 
lated Ist, that ‘ 


“ The Carthaginians should not push their conquests in Spain 
beyond the Ebro: and 2d, that they should leave the Sagun- 
tines and the other Grecian colonies in the full enjoyment of 
their liberty and independence.’ 


. The first of the above two articles of this treaty, M. 

Depping has taken from Polybius ;* though Livy cites it, 

_ but in a manner somewhat different; and the author well 

remarks that the authority of Livy, on this and other oc- 

casions, is not entitled to implicit credit, as he appears to 

~~ been but badly informed with respect to the affairs of 
ain. 

"The government of Asdrubal in Spain was distinguished 
by the foundation of Carthagena, or New Carthage. 
Asdrubal, as we learn from Polybius, founded this city 
during his politic and active administration, with the in- 
tention of making it the seat of that sovereignty which he 
hoped, one day, to obtain. Carthagena soon became one 
of the best stations for merchant vessels, and a place of 
disembarkation for the Carthaginian fleets. annibal 
made it a considerable magazine of arms. After it was 
taken by the Romans, it did not lose its maritime import- 
ance, till the invasion of the Vandals, who destroyed most 
of the sumptuous buildings with which it had been 
adorned. Its ancient splendour is still attested by the 
arena of an amphitheatre, the ruins of an aqueduct, and 
some remarkable inscriptions. 

After having governed Spain for about eight years, As- 
drubal was assassinated by one of the slaves of a Spanish 
prince, of the name of Zagus, whom the Carthaginian 
general had put to death. The.command of the army and 
of the province then devolved on Hannibal, who was 
twenty-five years of age. One of the first acts of Han- 
. nibal, after he assumed the command, was te march inte 
New Castille, where he reduced the Olcades, and took Al- 
thea, the capital of the people. Livy, with his usual in- 
accuracy, calls this place Carteya. The following year he 
entered the kingdom of Leon, and made himself’ master 
of Arbocala and Elmantica, the present Salamanca. He 
traversed with his army the whole interior of Spain, and 
gave his name to a port near Cape St. Vincent. He, at 





* Lib. ii. ch 27. 
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the same period, opened the rich silver mines in the Py- 
renees, from which the Carthaginians were, for some time, 
supplied with resources for their military — 

As Hannibal had been nurtured in a malignant anti- 
pathy to the Roman people, he eagerly embraced the first 
opportunity of gratifying it. Some dissensions had arisen 
between the citizens of Saguntum, and their neighbours 
the Torboletani, whom ‘ Livy confounds with the Turde- 
tani.’ The Carthaginian general eagerly espoused the 
cause of the Torboletani. He sent a deputation of that 
people to Carthage, with a false representation of the 
quarrel, and received full powers to act as he thought best 
in the case. Hannibal instantly laid*siege to Saguntum 
with 150,000 men; amply provided with every thing ne- 
cessary for the capture of the place. The siege was 
pressed with uncommon vigour. ‘The Roman deputies 
in vain remonstrated against the injustice of the proceed- 
ing ; but their opposition was confined to remonstrances, 
For with an unusual perfidy or baseness, the Romans 
abandoned their generous allies to the revenge of their 
implacable foe. 

The besieged, however, though left to themselves against 
such fearful odds, performed prodigies of yalour; and for 
nine months frustrated the efforts of their assailants. As 
the Carthaginians carried the outer works, the Saguntines 
entrenched themselves with their families in the centre of 
the city. On the approach of night they made a last sally. 
The most horrible butchery ensued which can te con- 
ceived. The desperation of the besieged was equalled 
only by the fury of the besiegers. When the women 
learned that their husbands had fallen by the swords of the 
enemy, they set fire to the pile which had been previously 
prepared, and threw themselves with their children into 
the flames. 

We have again related this well-known event, not anly 
as it records the first instance of that invincible heroism, 
which the Spaniards afterwards evinced in their long and 
bloody conflicts with the Romans, which were continued for 
about two hundred years,butas it reminds us of the courage, 
the patriotism, and self-devotion which we have lately 
seen displayed by the inhabitants of both sexes, and of all 
ages in the ever memorable sieges of Saragossa and Ge- 
rona. If the Spaniards of the present day will exhibit 
the same constancy of resistance to the troops of France, 
as their ancestors, two thousand years ago, did to the le- 
gions of Rome, we do not despair of their success in the 
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arduous struggle; and on this at least we may confidently 
rely that it will not be survived either by Bonaparte or his 
successors. 

After the destruction of Saguntum, Hannibal set out. 
on his march for Italy, the object of so much wonder and 
exaggeration in the narrative of Livy, where we admire 
the inimitable eloquence of the writer, though we cannot 
applaud the fidelity of the historian. In the war in Italy, 
the Spanish troops contributed greatly to the victories of 
Hannibal over the Romans under Scipio, Sempronius, 
Flaminius, and Metellus. In the great battles of Trebia, 
Thrasymene, and Cannae, Hannibal owed much of his 

. success to the Iberian cavalry, the Celtiberian foot, and 
the Balearic slingers. 

On his departure frem Italy, Hannibal left the com- 
mand in Spain to his brother Asdrubal. We shall not 
enumerate the events which followed till the superior 
‘conduct or better fortune of the Romans put an end to the 
Carthaginian domination in the peninsula. Suffice it to 
say that, in the year 201 before the Christian ra, it was 
stipulated in the treaty between Rome and Carthage, that 
no Carthaginian should set his foot in that country. Such 
was the termination of the second Punic war, 

Before however the author brings his history up to the 
period which we have just mentioned, he exhibits a very 
erudite and very interesting sketch of the manners, &c. 
of the Spanish people at that epoch. ‘This sketch is dis- 
tributed under the heads of Character, Arms, Funerals, 
Amusements, Food, Dress, Customs, Agriculture, Con- 
dition of Women, Habitations, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion, Money, Working of Mines, Worship and Idolatry. 
This is followed by some particular and characteristic 
notices of the Asturians, the Cantabrians, the Vaseons, 
the Callaici, the Lusitanians, the Celtiberians, the Ibe- 
rians, and the inhabitants of the Balearic isles. 

We shall translate a few extracts from this part of the 
work, both for the gratification of the reader, and as spe 
cimens of the learning and talents of the author. 


‘ARMS. The arms of these warlike people,’ (the antient in- 
habitants of the Peninsula) ‘ were, for their foot soldiers, two 
darts or small lances, about three feet long, and a two-edged 
sword, shaped like a large poniard. The Romans finding, by 
experience, the important use* which the Spaniards made of 








* Tt was in the wars against Hannibal that it was introduced into the 
Rewana army. Sec Suidas, ail, Maya; and Florez .Wedallas, cap. 6, 
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this weapon, introduced it into their own army, and gave it the 
name of the Spanish sword.* On some medals the short sword 
is seen curved in the form of a scythe, which was also emplayed 
among the warlike implements of this people. What is remark- 
able is, that its edge was not on the exterior but the interior 
side. To these arms they sometimes added the sling and the 
bident, 2 wooden weapon, on the end of which was fixed a piece 
of iron, curved in the form of a crescent, with two sharp points 
to arrest the progress of cavalry. The infantry wore a frock of 
linen, and sometimes of brass, with a mitre or cap on the head, 
In the southern provinces they wore a small round buckler 
called cetrat on the left arm; but in the north they used, like 
the Gauls, large shields, two feet in diameter, and covered with 
the hides of animals. The cavalry wore short linen jackefs, 
and had ihe head covered with a helmet surmounted with three 
plumes. They are represented on medals, sometimes armed 
with a sabre, sometimes with a sword curved like a scythe, some- 
times with a club, sometimes with an axe, but most commonly 
with a lance about six feet in length. All their warriors had 
their legs and feet protected with greaves, such as are still worn 
in several pret inces. Each of the horsemen commonly took a 
foot soldier behind him, who alighted at the moment the battle 
began; for having only very short arms, it was necessary, for 
them to come to close combat, and to beat down the enemy if 
they could by superiority of strength. The ancient Spaniards 
showed ‘surprising address in the management of their horses. 
A cavalier often contlucted two at atime, and vaulted with ease 
from one to another. Their army was preceded by standards, 
on which they usually represented a boar, either because this 
animal was regarded as the symbol of war, or because they in- 
tended to delineate the conflict of Hereules with the boar of 
Erymanthus.’ 


Bull fights, which are the favourite spectacle of the 
modern Spaniards, appear to have constituted one of the 
principal diversions of their remote ancestors. 


‘On many of the ancient medals of the country,’ says M, 
Depping, ‘ we see men armed with a lance on the point of at. 
tacking a furious bull. This action is pourtrayed also on a 
monument discovered at Clunia about thirty years ago. The 





* Livy, hist. lib. vii, Polyb. lib. vi. ch. 23.  Sce also the note of 
Schweicloeuser on lib. ii. ch. 30. and J. Lips. de Milit. Rom. lib. iii. dial. 3. 

+ Cetra est scutum loreum, quo utuntur Afri et Hispani. Servius ad 
FEneid vii. 732, Diodor. lib. vi. Vasconcellos nevertheless doubts whether 
the cetra was ever made of brass, since the sound of these instruments served 
as an accompaniment to the war song of the Callaici. According to his 
opinion they were of wood, and covered with a plate of bronze. See the 
commentary of this learned man in the work of Resende De Antig. Lusit. 
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origin of this spectacle was formerly ascribed to the Romans; 
but these monuments demonstrate that bull-fights were exhi- 
bited in-‘Spain long before the Romans had any knowledge of 
the country.’, 

‘ The dress of the men, in time of peace, commonly consisted 
of a long vest of wool, dyed black, which had sometimes a hood 
attached to it behind, as an occasional covering for the head ;* 
it was fastened on by strings or clasps. This was the primitive 
costume of the ancient Spaniards, known under the name of 
Sagum, which, perhaps, passed from Spain into Gaul, and 
Italy. They wore their hair very long, and some of them had 
bushy beards. The dress of the women was decorated with 
variegated flowers. Their ornaments merit particular attention : 
some of them wore necklaces made of steel, to which thin rods 
of iron were fastened before and behind, and curved upwards 
at the end. These were used to expand the veil, which was 
thrown over the head. Others decorated the head with an as- 
semblage of semi-circular ornaments, which hung down to the 
ears or the shoulders, gradually diminishing in size. Their 
highest pitch of coquetry consisted in a very large and highly 
polished forehead. In order to have this mark of beauty in 
perfection, they shaved the head immediately above the fore. 
head, and afterwards spared no pains to render the skin as 
smooth as possible. The head-dress of these ladies, with the 
Jarge forehead, was equally singular. It was a kind of cap a 
foot high, stuck on the hair, dressed in the form of a toupee, 
which was covered with a black veil. Similar head-dresses were 
seen ‘in France under the reign of Louis XV.; and we find 
traces of them, at present, ip some of the Spanish provinces.’ 


Amongst the ancient Spaniards, the labours of agricul- 
ture were devolved on the female part of the community, 
This is at present too much the case in the Peninsula, and 
is not improbably suppcsed to be a leading cause of that 
indolent habit which too usually characterizes the Spa- 
niards of the other sex, -The Spanish women of ancient 
times . 

* Cultivated the earth with oxen, which they attached to the 
yoke, not by the head, but by the neck, as is still practised in 
many countries. Some medals, and amongst others, those of 
the town of Obulco, exhibit the forms of all the agricultural 
implements which were then in use.t The women drove the 
plough ; but did not the less attend to the eares of their hous- 





* On the use of the hooded sagum (sagum cucullatum). See le Costume 
des Peoples de Vantiquité, prouve par les Monumens, by A. Lens. Dresden, 
1785, p. 198; and Ciacconi, note 243, on the column of Trajan, 

+ Florez Medallas, tabl. xxxiii, numb. | and 2, 
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hold. They extended their vigilance to every thing, without 
being discouraged by the most hardy toils. Thus the fair séx, 
which, in other countries, is so delicate and so feeble, had, in 
this, acquired a robust constitution, which was fitted for every 
species of domestic or agriculturalemployment. When the wo- 
men were suddenly seized with the pains of childbirth, they 
laid themselves down wherever it might happen, enveloped their 
new-born babe in a blanket, and returned to their occupations. 
The husband then put himself to bed for some days, and was 
waited upon by his wife with peculiar assiduity.* It is not easy 
to discover the origin or the motive of this capricious custom, 
which is found, as is well known, amongst several of the savage 
tribes of America.’t 


In this period of the Spanish history, it is remarkable, 
that the laws granted the heritage of the father to the fe- 
male children, to the exclusion of the males. M. Depping 
thinks this custom to have been wise and salutary in the 
then state of the country and circumstances of the times. 
It was just that the paternal property should descend to 
them to whose toils it owed its fertility ; and 


* how many outrages and dissensions would not have been oc- 
casioned by the division of this property amongst the brothers 
in @ state of socicty, where the men followed no other occupation 


but that of war, and were almost always in arms ? 


When any one was afflicted with a serious malady, his 
countrymen are said ‘to. have had him placed in the stteets, 
in order that the passengers might take compassion on litm, 
and acquaint him with those remedies which had been 
found useful in similar cases. Justice was rigorously ad- 
ministered ; ‘ the punishment reserved for great criminals 
was to be stoned to death, or thrown from the top of a 
rockt. ; 

To be acquainted with the theological system of a peo- 
ple, is to know their intellectual proficiency. “The one is 
no uncertain criterion of the other. 





* Strabo, lib, iii. Justin. lib. xliv, 

+ Marco-Paulo remarked the same practice amongst the Tartars, and 
Diodorus attributes it to the ancient Corsicans. -M.s Boulanger, who under- 
took to explain, in a systematic manner, the origin of national usages, has 
not been successful in this ary more than in‘some others, _‘ It seems,’ says 
he, ‘ that this conduct of the husband was regarded as a kind of penitential 
act, founded on the shame and sorrow of having given birth toa being of his 
own species.’ Antiq. dévoilée. lib, ii. ch. 2. It is to be but ill acquainted 
with human nature to believe, that amongst any people paternity can be an 
object either of sorrow or of shame, 

t Tous oi Gaverovjsivou; xatar stpoties, Says Strabo, lib. iii. The verb xera7:- 
--;>w, Which is here used, may have the two senses given it in the text. 
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‘ The Tyrians and their colonies, addicted to Sabeism, adored 
the stars of the day and of the night, under different emblems ; 
the sun under the emblem of Hercules, the pilot of navigation, 
‘or of Hercules drawing a bow; the moon under that of 2 head 
with two horns, as of a bull or a cow. The first of these hea- 
venly bodies was worshipped under the name of Baal, and the 
second under that of Astarfte. Hence we see, that these two 
divinities were ouly the Apollo and Diana of the Greeks under 
another apellation, and indeed only the Osiris and Isis of 
the Egyptians, who also designated the star of night by the figure 
of acow. After having laid down this fact, as a principle, we 
may presume, that the ancient Spaniards, after the manner of 
other nations, represented these divinities under similar symbols, 
and paid them the tribute of ceremonious adoratiou*.’ 


This explanation of M. Depping certainly throws great 
light on the origin of numerous monuments which are dis- 
persed over the whole surface of Spain. 


‘ We there frequently find bulls carved in stone; there were 
formerly ten of these at Beja, in Portugal, and they are not of 
rare occurrence in other places. A bull, carved im stone, was 
formerly seen on the bridge of Salamanca, of much greater an- 
tiquity than the bridge itself; it was apparently a national ido} 
of a very remote epoch.’ . 

Our limits will not permit us to produce any more pas- 
sages from this waluable part of M. Depping’s work, and 
we must revert to the history, which we left off at the pe- 
riod of the complete expulsion of the Carthaginians from 
the Peninsula. 

Rome began now to regard Spain as a province subject 
to its dominion, and meditated the establishment of as able 
government. ‘The country itself was divided into the ci- 
terior and the ulterior Spain, each of whiich parts was to 
be governed by a proconsul. But, at this period, poverty 
began no longer to be the boast, nor the contempt of wealth 
to be the characteristic of the Roman citizens. ‘The people, 
over whom they extended their arms, could no longer ce- 
lebrate their probity and disinterestedness. The men in 
power rendered their offices subservient to their lust of 
riches, and the senate shut their eyes to those acts of rapine 
and plunder, which, while they enriched the members of 
their order, poured large sums into the public treasury. 
Even the honours, which should have been reserved as a 





+ A proof, says M. Erro y Asperoz, that the full moon was the most dis- 
tinguished festival amongst the ancient Spa:iiards, is, that the name igandia 
(or asteartia), which they give to it, is still put for Sunday if the Basque 
tongue. 
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tribute of respect to more magnanimous qualities, were 
polluted by being conferred on those who had signalized 
themselves only by the extent of their rapacity and the 
magnitude of their exactions. ‘The proconsul Lucius Len- 
tulus brought from Spain two thousand four hundred and 
fifty pounds of silver, for which he obtained an ovation, 
ond was on the point of being rewarded with a triumph. 
Cneus Lentulus, at the end of his proconsulate, returned 
with one thousand five hundred and fifteen pounds of gold, 
twenty thousand pounds of silver, besides a large sum of 
money in coin, and as a grateful acknowledgment for the 
achievement, he was permitted to make a public entry into 
Rome, whilst his colleague, Lucius Stertinius, who, on his 
part, had amassed fifty thousand pou'ds of silver, caused 
three fine triumphal arches to be erected at his own ex- 
pence. The pillage of the provinces formed the boast of 
the capital, and the exactions of the most atrocious in- 
justice were disguised under the name of the fruits of 
victory. 

The pretors, who succeeded the proconsuls in the go- 
vernment of this country, were not less distinguished by 
their cupidity, and the sentiment of oppression soon ex- 
cited a general insurrection against the Roman power. 
We shall not enter into the detail of the bloody wars which 
ensued between the then patriots of Spain, and the unprin- 
cipled freebooters of the Roman commenwealth. We shall 
only select a few of the distinguishing traits of this obsti- 
nate struggle for independence, on the part of the Spanish 

rovinces, and of subjugation on that of the Roman state. 

ven Cato, whose rigid integrity is so much the object of 
praise, was guilty of many unprincipled acts during his 
government in Spain. ‘The ancient Romans made it their 
boast to conquer their enemies by the mere.force of valour, 
without the circumventions of fraud, but Cato did not he- 
sitate to employ a large sum of money to procure spies 
and traitors amongst the Celtiberians. On one occasion, 
when he was anxious to know the numbers of the enemy, 
whom his perfidy had excited to revolt, he put one of the 
inhabitants of the country to the most horrid extremities of 
torture, in order to force him to disclose what his love of 
his country impelled him to conceal. Whele districts were 
exposed to the nocturnal pillage of his troops, and all the 
inhabitants of one town who were not so prompt as others 
in naking their submission, were sold as slaves. 

Scipio Nasica, one of the pretors, appears to have acted 
with more disinterestedness than most of his countrymen 
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who commanded in Spain; but when he sent to the senate 
to request some pecuniary supplies for his necessary ex- 
pences, his demand is said by Livy to have appeared extra-. 
ordinary and unjust; and he was told, that he had nothing 
to do but to take what he wanted in the country where he 
was. Thus it appears, that the Roman senate authorized 
the oppression of its magistrates, provided they-tended to 
oma the public treasury. Like Napoleon the great, and 
other great men, they thought it right that the people 
should pay for being conquered. 

M. Depping gives a clear and excellent account of the: 
noble-attempt of Viriathus, a Lusitanian shepherd, to de- 
liver his country from the Roman yoke. Viriathus was 
called /atro by the Romans, as Bonaparte, at present, gives 
the name of brigands to the leaders of the Spanish guerril- 
las. In about two years, the_energetic genius of this 
robber or brigand delivered the half of Spain from the op- 
pression of the Romans, nor did that people ever experi- 
ence more disaster or disgrace. Their best generals and 
their best troops were successively beaten, and the Romans, 
by procuring Viriathus to be taken off by treachery, showed 
' that they despaired of conquering him by force. 

Aurelius Victor pretends, that the senate yee a 
this base act, but he produces no one fact to establish his 
assertion. The senate had become indifferent to its own 
shame, and to the crimes of those who represented their 
authority in the provinces. 

All the interesting circumstances relative to the ever 
memorable siege of Numantia, are selected by the author, 
and blended into a perspicuous and affecting narrative. 
The treachery and cruelty which the Romans displayed on 
this occasion, are an indelible blot on their national cha- 
racter. . Their conduct during the siege offers a striking 
contrast to that of the Numantines, which was frank, ge- 
nerous, and humane. Their simplicity was more than 
once betrayed by the perfidy of their enemies, who made 
higher claims to civilization. No eulogy on the valour 
of the citizens of Numantia can be more eloquent than the 

.mere relation of the fact, that for fourteen years they with- 
stood the whole weight of the Roman power, and that the 
capture of this single town cost the Romans more than the 
conquest of whole provinces in Asia. 

‘ No other event,’ says M. Depping, ‘ during the wars of the 
Romans iu Spain, was so memorable either im a political or. mili- 
tary point of view. In order to reduce.a town of. moderate ex- 
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tent, Rome was obliged to display the greatest resources of the 
military art.’ 


The fall of Numantia spread the feeling of consternation 
over all Spain, and hastened the conquest of the Peninsula. 
‘The genius of Sertorius indeed for some time balanced the 
fates of Spain and of Rome, but Sertorius as well as Viri- 
athus, fell by the hired.dagger of the assassin. 

When Syila had made himself master of Rome, Serto- 
rius, whose name was placed on the list of the proscribed, 
resolved to try his fortune in Spain, where he had before 
served as military tribune in the Peninsula, in the year 
$1 B. C. and soon found himself at the head of a consider- 
able force. His first attempt, however, was not successful. 
Ile was inferior to Caius Annius, whom Sylla had sent 
against him with a powerful army. Ile had, at one time, 
resolved to retire {from the turbulent scene, and to spend 
the rest of his days in seclusion in the Fortunate isles. But 
he was reserved for a higher destiny. The Lusitanians 
sent a deputation to invite him to accept the place of ge- 
neral of their troops, and to defend them against the pretor 
Didius, who was marching against them. Sertorius ac- 
cepted the offer, and began his brilliant career, which is 
admirably described by the author of the present work. 

Sertorius was the first general of his time, and one of the 
come men in any age. He possessed in perfection all 

those accomplishments, whether of body or of mind, which 
are necessary to constitute a great military character. In 
temperance, hardihood, and professional knowledge, he 
had no equals amongst his contemporaries. His tempera- 
ment was of that equable and well-regulated tone, that he 
was neither plunged in despendency by misfortune, nor 
lulled into a false security by a course of prosperous events. 
In i+ 2 field of battle, he was calm but prompt, and never 
ata loss for expedients to ensure victory, to retrieve dis- 
aster, or to counteract the reverses of war. His eye was 
that of an eagle, and the decisive moment of profiting 
either by force or by stratageri,. never escaped his pene-— 
tration. 

© No chief,’ says M. Depping, ‘ ever possessed so much power 
amongst the Spaniards, or had such an absolute influence over 
their minds, as Sertorius. He was able not only to set at defi- 
ance a hundred and twenty thousand Romans, commanded by 
four able generals and supported by a great number of strong 
places; but he was in a situation to carry his views farther, and, 
te ferm a plan for the organization of a stable government im 
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Spain, which no other power had hitherto been able todo.’ * * * 
** He gave to the Spanish people a government similar to that of 
Rome. He created a senate, composed of three hundred distin- 
guished Romans of his party, and invested them with sovereign 
power ; and he rendered subordinate to their authority, the ma- 
gistrates, the pretors, the questors, and the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, who governed the provinces aud the towns according to the 
Roman laws,” 

‘ The Spaniards saw in Sertorius a man raised far above their 
other chiefs, by his great qualities, and obeyed him with sponta- 
neous promptitade.. As his authority was greatest in the two 
provinces of Lusitania and Celtiberia, these countries particularly 
felt the happy effects of the new organization. Ebora (at présent 
Evora), became the capital of Lusitania, and Osea (now Huesca), 
that of Celtiberia. Sertorius fixed his residence in the first of 
these towns. The foundations of the house which he inhabited, 
are still shown, as well as the inscription of his female domestic, 
Junia Donace, who thus eternized the victories of her master, 
by consecrated offerings and a splendid feast.* He also built 
the walls of Evora, which are still standing, and constructed 
some magnificent aqueducts, by which the water of several streams 
was conveyed to the town from the distance of five miles.’ 


Sertorius chose the capital of Celtiberia for the seat of 
an university, where the youth of Spain were instructed 
Greek and Latin masters. At the conclusion of their 
studies, they were distinguished as Roman citizens; and 
all the officés of the state were laid open to their honoura- 
ble ambition. — 

But whilst the interest of Spain and the happiness of the 
Spaniards seemed alone to occupy the thought and warm 
the affections of Sertorius, his heart inwardly yearned for 
Rome. ‘ His sincere attachment to Rome, aad his repug- 
nance to fight against its citizens are admirable traits in 
the character of this illustrious man.’ His éwn natural’ 
disposition seems to have been formed for the retirement 

and repose of domestic life, but circumstances forced him, 





* Vasconcellos has inserted this inscription in his Treatise de Eborensi 
Municipio. 
‘ LARIBUS 
PRO SALUTE. ET. INCOLUMITATE 
DOMUS. Q. SERTORI 
€OMPETALIB. LUDOS 
ET EPULUM VICINEIS 
JUN. DONACE DOMESTICA EJUS ET 
Q. SERTORIUS HERMES 
Q. SERTORIUS CEPALO 
Q. SERTORIUS ANTEROS 
LIBERTEL, 
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against his inclination, on the turbulent scene of political 
lite, and procured him a name which will never be erased 
from the annals of history. 

M. Depping exhibits a general view of the wars of 
Cesar.and Pompey, interspersed with occasional reflections 
of some of the greatest masters in the military art. 

We now come to the second volume of this valuable 
work, the contents of which our limits will not permit us 
to notice at any length, at least in the present article. Au- 
gustus divided Spain into three provinces, Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, Lusitania, and Boetica. - But this division did 
comprehend the Cantabrians and Asturians, into whose 
rugged territory the Romans had not yet penetrated. Thus 
these hardy mountaineers eanneeel their liberty, whilst - 
the rest of the Peninsula was enslaved. Augustus, at last, 
succeeded in subduing them. This was finally effected in 
the year 19 before the Christian zra. This was precisely 
two hundred years since the Romans first entered Spain. 
The Spaniards had defended their independence with more 

“obstinacy than any other people whom the Romans had 
ever attempted to subdue. Had this brave people been 
more united amongst themselves, the Peninsula would 
have been invincible ; but the Romans profited by the dis- 

seusions of the different provinces, and continually made 

use of one part of the people to conquer the rest. Spain 
was weak from the want of national union and from no 

other cause. The natives of the peninsula wasted their 

strength in individual, or, at least, separate efforts, whilst 
they might, at any time, have crushed the barbarous de- 
stroyers of their peace and robbers of their wealth, by vi- 

orous and united councils." The causes which ultimately 

fed the way to the subjguation of Spain by the Romans, 

will, we fear, at last establish the domination of the 

French. Spain is wasting her blood and her treasure, 

ina wide dispersion of minute and petty efforts, instead of 
making an efficacious resistance to the enemy by an ag- 

gregate of energy and force. 

. Depping gives a rapid but animated sketch of the 
state of Spain under the an emperors till the death of 
Marcus Aurelius. The author then adds a very learned — 
and interesting chapter on the political and moral state of 
Spain under the Roman empire, before he proceeds to re- 
late the extinction of the Roman power. in the Peninsula, 
and the domination of the Goths. 

Before we take our leave of this work, we will make a 
few extracts from the chapter on the pe and moral 
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state of Spain under the Goths. With the exception of 
the energetic inhabitants of the mountains, the people of 
the Peninsula submitted, with little reluctance, to the ir- 
ruption of the northern hordes, The history of the Spa- 
niards, therefore, at this period, is, as the author remarks, 
little more than the history of the Goths. ‘The Romans 
conquered the country, but the Goths appropriated the 
soil. The elective sovereignty of the Goths was produc- 
tive of great violence and oppression. The most enter- 
prizing individual commonly prevailed over his competi- 
tors. But his nomination only generated new factions and 
more hloody revolutions. Of the thirty-two kings who 
reigned in Spain during three centuries, nearly half died a 
violent death, and almost all made their way to the throne 


by the sword. 


‘ The Goths,’ says Gregory of Tours, ‘ have the frightful 
habit of putting their king to death, when he does not please 
them, and of putting another in his place.* I the time of Leo- 
vigild, there was a species of banditti, who seemed associated for 
the purpose of assassinating kings ; but Leovigild, says the same 
historian, exterminated without reserve all those who were. in 
league with the regicides.t The gang was destroyed, but the 
spirit of thiscorps of assassins continued to subsist under the 


Goths till the end of that government.’ 


The power of the kings was considerably moderated by 
the nobility and clergy, so that the government of the 


Goths was a limited monarchy. : 


‘ But unhappily the clergy thought themselves authorized to 
govern the king and to form a constitution on ecclesiastical prin- - 
ciples, and this was one of the causes which hastened the fall of 
the kingdom.’ 


The laws 
‘ surrounded the king with the respect due to his rank. He who 
made an attempt on his life, was punished with death; and if | 
the king granted him a pardon, he had his eyes put out, bis 
head shaved, and was kept in prison for the remainder of his 
life.’ 

The king could not, of himself, put any one to death; 
‘it was necessary, that the sentence should be confirmed 
by the judges, before it could take effect.’ 

The court of the Gothic sovereign 





* Histor. Francor. 1. iii. c. 30. 
+ Histor. Francor. |. iii. c. 38. Loterficiens omnes illos qui reges interimere 
consueverant, non relinguens ex cis mg ad partetem. 


App. Vol. 24. H 
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‘ was composed of the great dignitaries of different ranks,* who, 
removable at first, became hereditary under Recarede. The 
first dignity amongst the Gothswas that of duces or chiefs, after 
whom came the counts, comites, that is, companions or attend- 
ants on the king. The functions of the dukes were both civil 
and military, they governed the provinces and they commanded 
the armies. In the exercise of these offices, they had sometimes 
several counts under their orders. At other tmmes, the counts 
were on a footing with the dukes, so that it is still doubtful, 
whether one of thése dignities enjoyed more consideration than 
the other ; as historians give to the same person, sometimes the 
title of duke, and sometimes that of count.’ * * ‘ In the laws 
of the Goths, mention is made of another dignity, that of the 
gardingi, 

who were also great officers of the court, but whose func- 
tions are not accurately known. These three classes of 
offices, dukes, counts, and gardingi, composed the first 
nobility or magnates of the kingdom. It is probable, that 
they all had the right of voting in the diets, and formed 
the council of the king. 

The Goths were all soldiers when they entered Spain. 


* Those, to whom they gave lands, obtained them only on the 
condition of taking arms against the enemy, so that the first es- 
tablishments of the Goths in Spain were at once feudal and mi- 
litary. The whole nation, says Murin,+ composed an army dit- 
fused over the whole Peninsula. Every corps was subordinate 
to its chiefs, and subjected to a discipline which embraced both 
civil und military affairs. There were as many soldiers as men, 
the two words were even synonimous. The obligation of mili- 
tary service was so general, that the king’s son was not admitted 
to his father’s table till he had born arms, or had received them 
from a foreign prince.’t , 

‘ Vambe, ordered, that evéry Goth, whether be were count, 
duke, bishop, priest, or deacon, within a hundred miles around, 
should, under the most severe penalties, ecbey the summons to 
arms and repair to his post, in case of any invasion of the enemy. 
These sudden gatherings were ealled Ardeo, and were long 
known in Catalonia under the name of Sometent.s ‘They were 
probably made by the sound of the tecsin or the blast of the 
horn.’ 





* See a treatise on this subject in P. Pantini de dignitatibus et officiis 
regni ac domus regie Gothorum, in the second volume of Schttoi. Hispan. 
d}ustr. 

+ Histor. dela Mil. Espen, tom. 1, ep. 3, ¢.-1. 

+ Paul Diacon. in Longobard. 11. c. 15 and 21. ’ 

§ Marea Histoire du Beara. Masquilles, sobre les usages principales. 
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With the exception of the royal guard, there was per- 
haps no standing army: levies of troops were made as 


necessity required. 


* Then the men, called. Anuteba or Anubda*, went from town 
to town to inform the citizens. Afterwards the royal slaves, 
servi dominici, who hada certain degree of power atid consider- 
ation, made a muster of the citizens who were to take the field.t 
These consisted of all capable of bearing arms between twenty 
and fifty years of age. The count of the town, or in default of 
him, some other person, was to provide whatever was necessary 
for the campaign; if one or the other left the soldiers without 
provisions, he was obliged te pay four times the amount. It. 
does not appear, that the Goths received any pay during the ser- 
vice. The enemies who had the misfortune to fall into their 
bands in the sack of towns, were all made slaves.’ 


The ecclesiastical body was very numerous and power- 
ful in the time ofthe Goths. Their influence, united with 
that of the nobles, almost counterbalanced that of the 
sovereign, and gave the government the form of an aris- 
tocracy. The Spanish clergy enjoyed very important pri- 
vileges. One of these was the following: 


* When a poor man could not obtain justice from the judges 
or magistrates, he applied to the bishop, who examined the bu- 
siness, and forced the former to revoke their unjust decrees. 
If they refused, they were condemned to pay two pounds of 
gold into the royal treasury, and to the poor man a fifth part of 
the sum, which he claimed as his right.’ 


Thus the ecclesiastical order formed a sort of barrier 
between the poor and their oppressors. 


‘In the first ages of Christianity, the clergy and the people 
elected the bishops. When the Gothic kings established their 
government in Spain, they confirmed these elections ; but after- 
wards so many abuses crept into the appointment of bishops, 
that the people were excluded, and the kings alone reserved to 
themselves the right of nominating on the presentation of the 
upper clergy.’ ; 


We are informed, that a translation of this valuable pub- 
lication is in the press. A good history of Spain is ade- 
sideratum in the English language, and a well-executed 
version of this work into our vernacular tongue is well 
calculated to supply the defect. 
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* Berganza, Antiguedades, Part II. 
t Cod. Leg. Visig. 1 IX,t, 2 1. 5. 
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Ant. 11.—Quelques Traits dela Vie privée de Frédéric Guil- 
laume II, &c. 


Some Traits of the private Life of Frederic William II, 
King of Prussia. By A. H. Dampmartin. Paris, 
1811. London, Dulau, 8vo. F2s. 


THE father of Frederic William II. is said to have ex- 
cited the jealousy of his brother, Frederic the Great, by 
the possession of those amiable qualities which interest the 
beholder and make an easy passage to the heart. The 
courteous affability and delicate gallantry of Prince Wil- 
liam exhibited a striking contrast with the rigid and pe- 
dantic formalities of the military monarch. The resent- 
ment of the king, which was of the most implacable kind, 
because it had its origin in jealousy, showed itself without 
any reserve, when the prince committed some small over- 
sights on the opening of the third campaign in the seven 
years war. For these, he was publicly reproved with an 
humiliating severity. These reproaches sunk deep into 
his heart, and he is said to have expired a victim to his 
sensibility. A little before his death, he was carried, at his 
own request, to a terrace.on the palace of Berlin, which 
commands a fine view of the city. While tears stood in 
his eyes, he thus addressed his eldest son, the subject of the 
present article. 


‘A premature death is about te deprive me of the hope which 
I fondly cherished of devoting my existence to your personal 
advantage and to the glory of ear country. Look on this flou- 
rishing town; if you should be one day destined to the dangerous 
honour of ruling over it, do not forget, that it is incumbent on 
your justice to establish the triuinph of calumniated innocence ; 
that it behoves your goodness to solace the unhappy, and to 
fuund your title to love and gratitude en your affectionate con- 
cern for the sufferings of your people and for the good of your 
country.’ 


The jealousy which Frederic the Great had conceived of 
the father, appears, atier his death, to have been transferred 
tothe son. M.Daimpmartia accuses Frederic ofan attempt 
bo stifle in the germ all the good propensities of his nephew, 
aid to suffer all the bad to shoot into wild luxuriance, as 
if he were solicitous that his successor should not walk in 
his steps, but be lefi far behind in the career of fame. The 
courtiers and the generals of Frederic, who saw the 
marked disregard of the monarch for the prince royal and 

t 
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his ostentatious preference of his younger brother, Prince 
Henry, were not slow in re ulating their conduct by the 

redilection of the king. Frederic is even a, way te 

ave devised the means of excluding his elder ew from 
the throne to make way for the younger ; but whether this 
were only an idle rumour or a deliberate contrivance, it 
was prevented by the premature death of the prince, whe 
was the object of his regard. The regrets of the uncle on 
this occasion disappeared in the efforts of the panegyrist, 
and the great monarch, ambitious of literary, as well as 
martial renown, was perhaps ambitious of dazzling the 
world at once by his eloquence and stoicism. 

The hatred of the king for his only surviving nephew, 
appeared to acquire new force and to have passed even the 
barriers of decorum, which are prescribed by the modes 
of civilized life. The prince, convinced by melancholy 
experience, that his most harmless discourse would ex 
him to the offensive sarcasms of his uncle, is said to have - 
observed a rigid taciturnity when invited to the royal table. 
The courtiers did not fail to represent this silence, which 
was produced by fear as the effect of, stupidity. 

The marriage of the prince with his cousin, the Princess of 
Brunswick, seemed for a moment, likely to augment his hap- 
piness; but those matches which branch from the caleula- 
tions of political prudence, usually become the trunk of do- 
mestic misery. The consort of the prince royal was not de- 
ficient in beauty nor in wit; but it may readily be coneeived 
how closely the latter was allied to frivolity and vice, when 
we are told, that she brought a charge of impotency against 
her spouse. The birth, however of a daughter, forced her 
to desist from this indelicate accusation ; and afterwards she 
did net hesitate to upbraid the prince with numerous infi- 
delities. The prince Jaid his complaints at the foot of the 
throne, hut they were disregarded. Treated with scorn 
by his uncle, with contempt by his wife, and with neglect 
by the courtiers, whose saaiailen was absorbed in the ex- 
ploits of a military king, the prince sought consolation in 
the study of literature and of the tine arts. He became inti- 
mately acquainted with the German and French anthers, 
and the increase of his intellectual stores was greatly faci- 
litated by a most retentive memory. 

About this time, the prince royal formed an attachment to 
the eldest daughter of one Elias Henk, who often played at 
the prince’s concerts, and who supported a numerous family 
by his musical talents. Miss Henk was, at this period, only 
thirteen years of age; and the prince, for a time, amused 
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himself with the romantic project of her education: 
The rapid progress of the humble pupil appears to have in- 
flamed the fondness of the royal tutor, and ‘ the new Pyg- 
malion,’ according to the expression of M. Dampmartin,; 
‘ adored the statue which his own hands had embellished.’ 
Miss Henk was compelled, for a long period, to live in 
more straitened circumstances than the mistresses of 

rinces usually experience, at least in the sunshine of their 
avour. Several children were the fruits of this union, and 
the prince found it difficult to provide for the wants of an 
increasing family. ) 

M. Dampmartin accounts for the divorce of the princess 
royal, in a manner which delicacy forbids us to mention, 
and which appears, in fact, to have been one of those scan- 
dals which idleness or malignity is continually fabricating 
to relieve the monotony of a court, or to give a zest to the 
hours of enervated apathy. The princess, after her di- 
vorce, was banished to Stettin. She had one daughter by 
the prince, the present Duchess of York. 

The second wife of Frederic William was taken from 
the house of Hesse @’Armstadt. On the intellectual and 
moral qualities of this lady the author bestows high com- 
mendation ; but he allows, that she soon evinced a sort of 
sluttish negligence in her appearance, and ceased to culti- 
vate that art of pleasing which, in the domestic life, whe- 
ther of the prince or of the peasant, can never be neglected 
with impunity. The prince and his new spouse soon lived 
together only on those terms of distant politeness which 
are prescribed by the usage of the world. 

M. Dampmartin now proceeds to sketch the character 
of Bischoffwerder, for whom the prince royal had con- 
ceived a warm friendship, which appears to have. had a 
considerable influence not only on his domestic happiness, 
but his political character. Bischoffwerder seems to 
have been an adventurer, whose character contained a 
strange, but not uncommon mixture of the Jinpostor and 
the Dupe. He had sagacity enough to see how much his 
interest was likely to be promoted by a steady adherence 
to the prince royal at a time when he experienced the cold 
rigours of the reigning monarch and the marked indiffer- 
ence of his courtiers. Bischoffwerder had sufficient pe- 
netration to discover the weak, but, at bottom, amiable 
character of the prince, and sufficient address to render him 
pliant to his views. 

Bischoffwerder thought that he had discovered that 
invaluable panacea for curing the maladies, preventing the 
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infirmities, and prolonging the duration of human life, 
which sages and visionaries in all ages have equally sought 
in vain; and as he was an earnest devotee to the idol of 
his own creation, he took his specific regularly himself, 
administered it to his family, and recommended it ‘to his 
future sovereign. ) 

From the . circumstance, it may be seen, that the 
imagination of Bischoffwerder was not kept very steadily 
in ballast by his judgment; and hence we may the less 
wonder, that when afloat on the sea of fancy, he was fas- 
cinated by the dazzling conceits of the Illuminati till he 
was plunged into an abyss of error. The author says, 
that all the intrigues and horrors which are often laid to _ 
the charge of Bischoffwerder, ought to be placed to the » 
account of this numerous, powerful, and widely ramified 
The chiefs of this mysterious association, whom Bis- 
choffwerder had assembled at Berlin, obtained a Ogos of 
their aseendant over the mind of the ee royal, by ex- 
torting from him an engagement to abjure all ilegitimate 
connections. ‘The total renunciation of Mademoiselle 
Henk, says M. Dampmartin, was an effort which the pro- 
selyte had not strength to make; the directors therefore 
yielded a reluctant consent, that the intercourse of friend- 
ship might subsist between the prince and his mistress, as 
long as the flames of a more unhallowed passion were ex- 
tinguished. This condescension the prince was obliged to 
purchase by the adoption of a measure which might ef- 
fectually serve to efface thesuspicion, that the former illicit’ 
commerce of the parties was only nominally relinquished. 
Mademoiselle Henk now took the name of Madame Rietz; 
but the author says, that her marriage with M. Rietz is still. 
involved in mystery. It is certain, however, that:she ap- 
peared, at first, to live on good terms with her h 
and that she was delivered of a son, who ever experienc 
the tender regards of both his parents. Madame Rietz 
and her husband, however, were not long before they 
found a source of virulent dissension in their eager come 
petition for the place of preference in the confidence of the 
prince. 

The prince royal, separated from his mistress, so 7 
relief om his re ee. wag the society of his vite. The 
re-unien of the exalted pair was distinguished by the birth 
of Prince William. But the prince became soon oppressed 
by the weight of duty which he had undertaken rather 
from factitious scruples, than from principle or inclination. 


. 
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The princess, as we have intimated above, appears to 
have been negligent of her toilette even to a disgusting 
excess; and M. Dampmartin says, that her husband, with 
ali his endeavours, could not prevail upon her to observe 
any regularity in her hours of getting up in the morning, 

_ of going to bed at night, or in short to adopt the domestic 
habits which he approved. Indeed she appears to have 
contracted habits which rentlered her a very unpleasant 
and uncomfortable companion. 

The prince, whose patience was on the point of being 
exhausted hy the constraint which he had imposed upon 
himself, in compliance with the injunctions of the Illumi- 
nati, deposited his complaints in the friendly bosom of 
Bischoffwerder.. Bischoffwerder recommended the royal 
catechumen to take a lesson from him, who, though he 
had a very disagreeable helpmate, did not cease to make 
her the object of his persevering complaisance and teniler - 
assiduities. The prince replied that Madame Bischoff- 
werder was grateful for the good conduct of her spousc, 
but that his wife was irritated rather than charmed by his 
demonstrations of sensibility. ‘This was certainly rather 
an unfavourable combination of circumstances for obeyi 
the strict precepts of Dischoffwerder and the [{luminati. 
Even the phlegmatic nature of the former was brought © 
to allow the claim of the prince to some exemption from 
the general austerity of the order with respect to those 
acts of inconstancy, which pass for mere bagatelles in the 
moral reckoning of princes. 

The prince royal had fixed his affections on one of the 
maids of honour to his consort, who.is said to have been 
a lady of distinguished rank. Hor beauty was not ahove 
mediocrity; and she is represented as devoid of ambitious 
propensities, and of.a frigid temperament. The conquest 
of the prince was retarded by the reserve of his mistress, 
and the unceasing remonstrances of the I}uminati. 

The great Frederic died on the night of the 16th of 
August, 1786.. Rietz was the first who entered the cham- 
ber of his successor, awoke him from his steep, and saluted 
him with the titleofking. M.Dampmartin says that the 
first words of Frederic William I]. on this oceasion were, 
* Mon cher Rietz, je pourrai donc recompenser votre zéle 
et votre dévouement; je vous nomme trésorier de ma 
maison et de ma cassette.’ ‘ 

In bisdeclaration at the opening of his reign, Frederic 
William 11. said amongst other things, ’ 


+] am ‘tolerant; aud I will trouble no mun on account of Iné 
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creed.’ * * * «I do not wish that my subjects sheuld give way 
to superstition and fanaticism, and still Jess that they should be 
infidels and atheists.’ ‘ 


The author laments that this profession of faith was no 
accompanied with the expulsion of the disorganizing sect 
of the [liunvinati. | 3 

Frederic William 1. soon began to make a liberal:use 
of the treasures which had been accumulated by tie: par- 
simony of his uncke. He paid the debts which he had 
contracted when prince royal, and rewarded those who 
had given him proofs of attachment in a more adverse 
period of his fortane. The national language and the 
national literature soon bécame more generally cultivated 
and more highly esteemed in the capital and at the court 
than in the reign of Frederic 1. who gave such an unna- 
tural preference to the diction and the modes of France. 
The academy of Berlin was ordered to receive German 
writers amongst its members; and the law was revoked 
which forbad them to admit any memoirs which were com- 
posed in the language of Germany. ‘The company of 
French comedians was removed from Berlin, in order to 
relieve the German actors from a dangerous competitian. ' 

‘Bischoffwerder, though placed apparently in a subor- 
dinate situation, exercised in fact the power of prime - 
minister. _He soon surrounded himectt with his crea- 
tures, and gave the most lucrative appointmegts to yer- 
sons of Saxon birth. | 3 

Frederic William If. who was of an ardent tempera- 
ment, soon fixed his tender regards on a lady of the court, 
who refused to gratify his passion, unless it were legiti- 
mated by the matrimonial rite. The divines of Berlin 
were consulted on the'subject. Their scruples yielded to 

a precedent in the person of Philip, the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, who obtained the consent of his wife, one 
of the daughters of George, Duke of Saxony, to:contract 
a second marriage. ‘ Luther, Melancthon, and Bucer, 
signed a permission, by which this prince received, with- 
out the smallest scruple, the hand of Margaret of Sael, of 
‘whom he was desperately enamoured.’ Frederic William 
accordingly was allowed to take a second spouse with the 
consent of his first. . ‘The former had the title of the Cown- 
tess of Ygenheim. The felicity of the monarch, owing to 
this event, is represented as very exquisite, ‘but it was 

transient. The Countess of Ygenheim, after being deli- 
vered of g son, died of a consumption. - 


The regrets of Frederic William, though vivid while 
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they lasted, were not of long duration. They were dis- 
sipated by a new ion for the Countess d’Enoff, of 
which she also eluded the gratification without the pre- 
vious sanction of the connubial tie. The queen, whose 
will was greatly influenced by her pecuniary necessities, 
was readily induced to yield her assent to this second act 
of bigamy. The ecclesiastical authorities were not more 
scrupulous than in the former instance; and his Prussian 
— was again blessed with a couple of wives. 

e shall not say any thing on the imbecile and impo- 
litic conduct of Frederic William, in the stormy period of 
the French revolution. This article is more devoted to 
his private, than to his political life. After the disgraceful 
campaign of 1792, an intrigue was formed to destroy the 
influence of Bischoffwerder, who was accused as the 
author of the recent disasters. But at the moment when 
the storm was about to burst on the head of the id/uminated 
courtier, he had the address to dissipate it in a secret in-- 
terview with the king. The favourite seemed now more 
firmly rooted than ever in the affections of his sovereign. 
But an unfortunate disclosure happened soon after this, 
which in some measure destroyed his respect for Bischoff- 
werder, and chilled his enthusiastic regard for the myste- 
rious sect of the Illuminati. : 

A volume of intercepted letters, which the I'rench had 
published, disclosed a passion more gross and ardent than 
pieegiat, of Bischoffwerder for the Marchioness de 

into. The king had imagined that the regard of his fa- 
vourite for the countess, did not pass the limits of a pure 
and harmless friendship ; and he could not dissemble his 
chagrin when he found that the conduct of the sage was 
so irreconeileable with the severe principles of the order 
to which he belonged. The sage confessed his infirmity ; 
but declared that it was his intention to marry the object 
of his affections. This marriage however was to be 
founded on the preliminary of a divorce. 

In the latter years of his life, Frederic William exhi- 
bited the symptom: of dropsy in the chest, which no skill 
was wanting to palliate, but which ot ee him to 
the grave. An attempt is said to have been made to re- 
store the exhausted vitality of the royal patient by a pre- 
scription similar-to that which had been recommended to 
the king of Israel. The lady who was chosen for the ex- 
periment on this oceasion, was a Mademoiselle Shulsky, of - 
the opera house of Berlin. 

The waters of Pyrmont, were tried for two scasons with 
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some appearance of benefit. On the second visit of the king 

Pyrmont was a scene of festivity and-ma ificence. More 

than twenty princes or sovereigns, or of sovereign houses, 

were eollectedat Pyrmont.’ The young and beautiful widow 

of Prince Louis, the second son of the king, whose death 

had occurred the preceding winter, is said to have excited 

the warm regards of ‘ Prince Augustus of England,’ and of 
Prince Louis Ferdinand her cousin, who perished before 

the battle of Jena. These two rivals are said by M, 

Dampmartin to have béen eager competitors for this at- 

tractive prize. ‘ The prudence of the prince royal was 

exhausted in antiael efforts to prevent a bloody. catas- 

trophe.’ But whilst this enchanting widow seemed in- 

clined to favour the pretensions of Prince Adolphus, it- 
was discovered that she had already fixed her affections 

on the Prince de Solms, the younger son ‘ of an illustrious 
house,’ but destitute of fortune. The circumstance which 

awakened the suspicion of this connection will furnish a 

tolerable specimen of German gallantry. The Countess 

de Brulh informed the king that she had seen the happy 

Prince de Solms with a pipe in his mouth, walking arm in 

arm with the Princess Louis, in a solitary path. 

When the king returned to his capital from the second 
visit to the baths at Pyrmont, the goose began’ to cheri: h 
hopes of-the complete re-establishment of his health, 
which was at one time pronounced by the ignorance or 
the complaisance of his physicians. But all hopes of his 
recovery soon vanished. The malady made an alarming 
and irresistible progress; and owing to the desertion of - 
his courtiers, who anticipating the event, were eager to 
attract the favour of his successor, the dying monarch 

assed his last days almost in solitude in his palace at 
Potedans. The Countess de Lichtenau, (formerly Madame 
Rietz and the object of his early attachment) however at- 
tended him with affectionate assiduity, till a resolution 
was taken by Bischofiwerder and some of the other atten- 
dants to prevent her from seeing him any more. The 
etre which this lady experienced after the death 
of Frederic William, was not very honourable to the jus» 
tice or the humanity of his successor. 

The following are some circumstances relative to the 
expiration of Frederic William, which are not destitute 
: interest, and contain much matter for melancholy re- 

ection. 


‘ Frederic William IT. so good and so generous, experienced 
death in all its humiliating circumstances. His agonies were 
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the more severe, as he never, for a moment, lost the conscious- 
ness of his situation. As soon as the physicians had declared 
his case hopeless, he saw his chamber deserted. Not a rela- 
tion, not a courtier, not even an officer of his household re- 
mained near him: all fled to the palace of the prince royal. A 
French valet de chambre and three chasseurs only waited till he 
breathed his last sigh. One of them more impatient than the 
rest, said in a voice loud enough to be heard by the royal suf- 
ferer, will there never be an end of this? he seems very loth to 
die. The hollow and faint eyes of the monarch were instantly 
filled with tears; he turned them with mildness and goodness 
on his brutal attendant, as if to solicit only one moment more 
‘of patience and compassion. The French valet de chembre, 
moved by this look, tell on his knees at the side of the king’s 
bed, caught hold of his hand, and applied it to bis lips. It 
was soon stiff and cold. Frederic was no more.’ 

‘ Such,’ says M. de Beaunoir, whose words are quoted by the 
author of the present work, ‘ was the end of a king who lived 
only to diffuse happiness around him; who regarded all his 
subjects as his children, and all men as his equals. Misfortune 
was sacred in his eyes. As loyal as he was generous, no one 
was more a slave to his word than he was. As his heart was 
incapable of refusing a request, he was often led to make in- 
considerate promises of which his ministers sometimes animad- 
verted on the temerity or impolicy. Je assented to their re- 
marks with perfect good humour; bunt he kept his word with 
scrupulous fidelity. Wheu he was urged to evade the perform- 
ance, he said, with generous firmness, no, I have given my pro- 
mise. Who will be believed if kings do not regard their pro- 
mises as sacred things? The ministers could devise no better 
method of circumscribing his beneficence than by preventing 
the unfortunate from approaching him, and by persuading them 
that their petitions would excite his displeasure. The 
king, who was a stranger to this cold but politic contriy- 
ance, often said, I know not why it is that no one comes to ask 
me any favours ; for I am necer so happy as when employed in 
acts of” beneficence.’ 


We have not noticed many of the extraneous details 
which are found in this work. ‘Those respecting the 
Countess of Lichtenau have already been laid before the 
public in the memoirs of that lady written by herself. See 
Appendix to Crit. Rev. p. 519, Vol. XIX. 1810. The 
following is the character which M. Dampmartin has 
drawn of the Right Reverend Lord Bristol, of eccentric 
memory.. We extract it in French that it may furnish a 
better specimen of the work. 


‘ Le singulier prelat se faisait remarquer par UN etalage con- 
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fuset revoltant d’esprit, de connaissances, d’orgueil, d'ostenta- 
tion, de meeurs libres, de causticite,de mepris pour les eonve- 
nances et d'irreligion. Entierément hors de son état, il avait 
usurpé un certain degré de considération, grace a son effron- 
terie et a ses richesses. Adroit a saiser l’apparence de répan- 
dre lor & pleines mains, il satisfaisait son penchant secret vers 
l'avarice. La bouche toujours remplie des maxime, philan- 
thropiques de uos modernes philosophes, il coutrariait et tour- 
mentait toutes les personnes que leur service approchait de 
lui. Apdtre hypocrite de la liberté il appesantissait en joug 
aussi dur que capricieux sur les infortunes qui vivaient dans sa 
dependance; enfin, affectant du dédain pour les distinctions, 
soit de naissance, soit de rang, soit de fortune, il était d’une 
hauteur insupportable. Quelquefois, néanmoines, la -singula- 
rité lui plaisait par elle-méme; avec un assez nom!,seux domes- 
tique, il voyageait a petites journécs, mais les chevaux de cette 
espéce de caravanne etaient de méchantes haridelles et sa ea- 
léche resemblait au char d’un operateur. Son cuisinier .qui le 
devancait toujours, préparait les logemens ; il disait a ce sujet 
‘avec gaité: “ Jarrive pourvu d'un appetit de curé, mais je 
trouve un diner d’évéque.” 


We suppose the writer of this work to be the Colone 
Dampmartin whom the Countess of Lichténau mentions 
in her memoirs as the governor of her son. 











Art. I11.—Glossaire de la Langue Romane, Se. 


A Glossary of the Romant Language, compiled from Ma- 
nuscripts in the Imperial Library, and from the best 
printed Books.on the Subject ; containing the Etymolo 
and Signification of Words used in the XI. XUL XIlf, 
XIV. XV. and XVIth Centuries, with numerous Ex- 
amples derived from the same Sources, and preceded b 
a Discourse on the Origin, the Progress, and the Varia- 
tions of the French Language. A Work useful to those | 
who wish to consult or to understand the Writings of the 
earliest I'rench Authors. Dedicated to his Majest 
Joseph Napoleon, King of Naples and Sicily. By I 
B. B. Roquefort. Paris, Warée, 1808. London, Du- 
lau, 8vo. 2 vols.. 


THE title of this work will naturally render it an ob- 
ject of curiosity, to those who. wish to obtain an acquaint- 
ance, not only with the language of the early French 
writers, but also with those of this country, on many ob- 
scure and obsolete terms, in which it will be found to 
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throw considerable light. For there are numerous affi- 
nities between the language of the old English chroni- 
clers, romance-writers, &c. and those of France at the 
same period. 

M. Roquefort is not favourable to the supposition that 
the primitive language of France is of Celtic origin, and 
he shews little respect for the theory of the erudite but 
fanciful M. Pezron, who appears to have had it so much 
ut heart to establish the bonds of consanguinity between 
the language of the Bas Bretons and of the ancient Celts. 

The author of this glossary is not so presumptuous as 
to suppose that he has collected all the words which are 
extant in the old French, or rather Romant language ; but 
he has certainly rendered it so copious and complete, that 
with its aid, the reader of the old French writers will not 
often experience any serious obstacles in the way of under- 
standing their meaning. He says that he has principally 
inserted the words of which it is most difficult to unravel 
the sense, and those which are of most frequent occurrence 
in the writers of the XI. XJ1. XIII. X1V.and XVth cen- 


turies. 


‘I venture to affirm,’ says M, Roquefort, ‘ that this glossary 
contains at least from twenty to thirty thousand articles more 
than are to be found in any work of the same kind. I have 
taken them in a great measure from the most ancient MSS. in 
our language ; and to the greater part of the articles have added 
one or more quotations, in order to corroborate the sense which. 
] ailix to each.’ 


The preliminary discourse, which traces the origin, the 
progress, and the variations of the French language, con- 
tains some curious and valuable matter. As the Mar- 
scillese established their colonies along the coast of Pro- 
vence and of Languedoc, -the Gauls began to acquire a 
knowledge of the Greek language, which was, at that 
period, the trading vocabulary of the Mediterranean, of 
the lower Italy or Magna Grecia, and of a large part of 
the eastern world. he Marseillese learned from the 
Greeks the art of tillage and the culture of the vine. 

After Cesar had completed the subjugation of Gaul, 
the country was divided into seventeen provinces, the 
civil and military government of which was subjected. to 
the forms of the Roman administration. The language 
usages, and manners of the Romans were transplante 
into Gaul. Gaul, in fact, became incorporated, in every 
respect, as an integral part of the Roman empire. 
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‘ The letters,’ says M. Roquefort, ‘ which St. Jerome wrote 
to some Gaulish ladies," those of St. Hilary of Poitiers to his 
daughters, of Sulpicius Severus to his sister and to his mother- 
in-law, and in short those of St. Avitus of Vienne to his sister 
are in Latin. Sidonius Apollinaris,t speaking of the books 
which were generally read amongst the fair sex in his time, 
mentions those of St. Augustin, Prudentius, Varro, and Horace. 
But how could women have understood Latin, if this language 
had not become familiarized amongst the Gauls? Mamert 
Claudien relates in his epistle to Sapaud,t that they were 
ashamed of speaking Latin before the barbarians, who invaded 
Gaul. The Latin was, therefore,the ordinary language of the 
people, since he is here speaking of the idiom of familiar con- 
versation.’ 


The author thinks that the Franks and Burgundians, 
when they obtained possession of Gaul, did not force their 
own language on the people, but gradually adopted that 
of the Gauls, or the Latin language. But this language 
was soon corrupted by that of the hordes of Barbarians, 
who invaded the country; and by the successive adoption 
of different words from the dialects of the northern tribes 
of freebooters, the Romant language was by degrees 
formed, which became the senate trunk of the modern 


French. The Latin, however, though strangely altered, 


in its structure, terminations, &c. formed the broad basis 
of the Romant idiom, as the Romant is of the present 
French. 
Charlemagne made an ineffectual effort to restore the 
. Latin language to its purity; but, in his reign, the lan- 
guage of ancient Rome had begun to be what is called a 
dead language in France. The author cites an oath which 
Charles t ¢ Bald and his brother Louis of Germany took 
at Strasburg in 842. In the language of this oath the 
Latin will be clearly recognized, though strangely disfi- 
gured in its appearance ; but the reader will observe that 
there is no mixture of Celtic or Gaulish words. ‘ Charles 
took the oath to the Germans in the German language ; 
and Louis took it to the French in the Romant language." 
The following is the form of the oath which Louis took. : 


‘Pro Deo amur, et pro christian poplo, et nostro commug 
salvament, dist di en avant, in quant Deus savir et podir me 
dunat si salvara jeo cist meon fradre Karlo, et in adjudha et in 





* Hieronymus, tom. 4. Epistole ad Hedibiam et ad Algasiam. 
+ Sidonius Apollinaris, lib. 2. epist. 9. 
+ Steph. Balusii Miscellanea, tom. 6, page 536. 
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cadhuna cosa, si cum om perdreit son fradra salvar dist, in o 
quid il mi altre si fazet, et ab Ludher nul plaid numquam prin- 
drai, qui meon vol cist meon fradre Karle in damno sit.’ 


We shall next produce the same oath in the Latin lan- 
guage according to Bonamy. The comparison of one with 
the other will serve as a sample of the process of deteriora- 
tion which the Latin underwent in its translation from the 
Janguage of Rome to the corrupt jargon which became 
the idiom of the chroniclers and romancers of the middle 
ages. 


‘ Pro Dei amore, et pro christiano populo et nostro communi 
salvamento, in quantum Deus sapere et potere mi donat, si sal- 
varo ego eccistum meum fratrer: Karlum, et in adjutum ero in 
quaque una causa, sic quomodo homo per directum suum fra- 
trem salvare debet, in hoc quid ilje mi alterum sic faceret, et ab 
Lothario, nullum placitum nunquam prendero, quod meo volle 
eccisti meo fratri Karlo in damno sit.’ 


The above record certainly proves ‘ the state of the 
Romant language in the IX th century, and shows, that it 
was entirely taken from the Latin. Du Chesne, tom. 3. 
p- 570, as quoted by M. Roquefort, says, that in this period 
the English sent their children into France, not only to 
improve themselves in the military art, but to get rid of 
the barbarism of their vernacular tongue, and to learn the 
Romant language, which was then esteemed the most po- 
lished in Icurope. . 

The XJ1th century, says the author, exhibits not only 
translations but numerous works of invention in the Ro- 

nent idiom. Abclard composed some love songs, which he 

sct.to music, and which, according to the historians, were 
in every body's mouth. Even ‘ St. Bernard was suspected 
of having composed some ditties in his-youth. —. 

In the XII[th century, says M. Roquefort, the French 
appear to have been seized with ‘a poetical epidemic.’ 
* Besides the translations of the sacred buoeks, commentaries 
on the scriptures, works of theology, on morals and philor 
sophy, legends, histories, sacred and profane ; in short, the 
Custom of Normandy and the Rule of St. Benedict were 
put into verse.. They composed satires, fables, and tales. 
of devotion and effusions of badinage, romances of. chi- 
valry, of fuery and of love; and it was then that they 
meade a fitst essay in poetry of the epic and dramatic kind.’ 
All these why mesters, witheut exception, forsook truth and 
nature for the marvellous and extrayagant.. The spirit.of 
chivalry generally diffused throughout the nation, appears 
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to have produced a species of mental derangement, which 
made them regard the most absurd and unnatural fictions, 
as real or possible things. ' 

* The fourteenth century,’ says M. Roquefort, ‘ does not pre- 
sent so many poets as the two preceding; but we see the names 
of Eustace Deschamps and of William de Machault, whose 
writings are, at least, faintly tinged with the reading of au- 
thors, The works of the first are very interesting, as they treat 
of the domestic habits and manners of the French,’ &c. 


At this period, history adopted a more elevated style, and 
more agreeable to truth. ‘ Froissart.- wrote in a manner till 
then unknown among the French.’ The invention of 
printing in the middle of the fifteenth century produced a 
new @ra, not only in the literature of France but of Eu- 
rope, and indeed in human affairs throughout the world. 
Alen for the sciences was re-kindled, as if by enchant- 
ment, and such facilities were afforded for the intellectual 
culture of man, as will, in the course of ages, diffuse lite- 
rature and civilization over the whole surface of the earth. 








Art. 1V. Essai dune Histoire-des Revolutions arrivées 
dans les Sciences, &c. 


Sketch of a History of the Revolutions which have taken 
placeinthe Sciencesand Fine Arts, from the Heroic to our 
own Times. By P.G.de Roujoux, Sub- Prefect of Dole. 
Paris, 1811. London, Dulau, 3 vols. 1). 11s. 6d. 


THE civil history of man, though it contains much to 
instruct the politician, contains comparatively little to de- 
light the philanthropist. The mind, whichis principled in 
probity, and the heart, which is softened by benevolence, 
shrinks from the recitals of fraud and falsehood, avarice 
and ambition, injustice and cruelty, which crowd the annals 
of nations. - We behold the welfare of states and the hap- 
piness of communities perpetually sacrificed to the sinister 
views and selfish passions of individuals; and our indig- 
nation and our sorrow are at once excited to behold the in- 
terest of the many almost uniformly sacrificed to the rapa- 


oe the few. 

‘the literary history of man presents a more cheeri 

‘aspect, and one, in the perusal of which, our pleasure is 

without alloy. It affords the highest delight to behold man 

in his intellectual capacity, endeavouring to enlarge his 
App. Vol. 24, . It 
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knowledge of causes and effects, and to augment the ge- 
neral stock of happiness by the exercise of his understand- 
ing. Here we behold man not mischievously busy in the 
destruction of his fellow creatures, but active in improving 
.those arts which are at once the use, the ornametit, and the 
solace of his species. This latter department of history, 
however, has not hitherto enjoyed .so mueh celébrity or re- 
ceived so much attention, as that which represents man in 
a less amiable point of view, perpetually stimulated hy 
avarice and ambition, and continually exercised in robbery 
and bloodshed. 

The present work of M. Roujoux is a very brief andim- 
perfect epitoine of literary history ; but, brief and imperfect 
as it is, tt cannot well ‘be read without interest. It will 
afford a sort of bird's eye view of the progress of the human 
mind, and of the changes which have taken place in 
the state of the sciences and the arts in different ages of 
the world. . 
~ The work itself is divided into periods, which were sug- 
gested by the great revolutions of empires; and the author 
hasconsidered every century by itselfin more modern times. 

e will give some specimens of the nature and execiition 
of the undertaking. 

The first period extends from the year 1200 to 700 before 
the Christian wra. In this period, M. Roujoux places the 
distinguished names of Homer, Hesiod, Lycurgus, and 
Archilochas. The second period is-from the year 700 to 
500, B.C.; and was adorned by Epimenides, whose elo- 
quence incited the Athenians to abolish some barbarous ce- 
remonies; by Solon, who accommodated his laws to the cir- 
cumstances of his country and to the nature of man ;' by 
Pittacus of Mytilene, who inflicteda double punishment on 
crimes committed ina state of intoxication ; by Thales, the 
great founder of the Ionian school; who astonished his con- 
temporaries by the astronomical knowledge which he 
brought from Egypt; by Myson,Cleobulus, Chilon and Bias, 
who, with Solon and the others just mentioned, complete 
the number of the seven wise. men of Greece. But the 
most extraordinary person in this period was Pythagoras, 
whose morality was pure, whose theology sublime, and 
whose science exact; but who, ace to reduce all 
truths tothe relations of numbers and the laws of harmony, . 
cherished an hypothesis, which afterwards became the 
source 6f many absurd and chimerical speculations. - In 
this peried, are arranged also, ‘amongst other splendid 

names, ‘ferpander, who added three cords to the lyre; 
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Tyrteus, whose rapturous songs inspired the contem 
death; Alczus, a sung the § Mat of absence and. th 
torments of jealousy; Sappho, whose sensibility sy 2 
enthusiasm into the language of love ; Simonides, who. hae 
the skill to make the Greeks shed tears over imaginal 
woes; Anacreon, who brought the graces to, pum on 
joys of drinking and the delights of sense ;. Pindar, whose 
es contain sentiments which carry the mind beyond: the 
sphere of vulgar interests and common objects, and inspire 
a feeling of sublimity, which seems the production of: moze 


than human power. ir: ey 


At this period, the mathematical sciences were cultiva 
with success by Anaximander, who ‘ constructed the first 
eee at Lacedemon, and formed the first geographieal 
chart.’ 

The sage of Samos had fixed the elementary principles 
of music. AJl the arts had become the objects of sedulous 
attention ; but this period was only the precursor of ¢hat 
when the sculptors, painters, and architects of Greece, at- 
tained to such an exqtisite sense of beautiful forms, as to 
seem to render, in all future time, superiority hopeless, aug 
competition vain. | 

The third period of M. Roujoux’s sketch of the revelu- 
tions of scienee, &c. is comprehended between the years 


500 and 300 before the nativity of Christ. ‘ The preceding — 


epoch,’ says M. Roujoux, ‘ had enyeloped this in, its bo- 
som, the germs nourished by meditation and study were 
about to unfold and to produce prodigies of excellence. 
Much of this excellence appears to have been due to the 
impulse given by the genius of Pericles, who may be said 
to have been one of the few prime ministers of any people, 
or of any government, whether monarchy or republi 

who studied the true glory and interest. of his country, an 

whose great object was to enrich it by arts rather than to 
impeverish it by war, In the tengthof its continuance, his 


administration would bear a close comparison with that of 


Mr. Pitt; but we fear that the rest, though it would offer 
sqme points of similitude, would present more of. differ- 
ence. Had Mr. Fox enjoyed the post of first minister as 
long as Mr. Pitt, the great Athenian statesman would pro- 
bably have found a more perfect parallel in the British his- 
tory. The points of resemblance in character, independent 
of place, were very numerous between Pericles and Mr. 
Fox, . There was much approximation in the style of their 
eloquence, the ardour of their temperament, and the jolt 
ness of their views, on | admiration of the works of 
12 
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ius and art, and in more than one particular of their 
Fomestic lives. Both loved glory, but it was a glory which 
was identified with the good of the community and the 
happiness of individuals. Both seemed formed by a happ 
mixture of all the elements of a good disposition not only 
to be venerated but to be loved. 

M. Roujoyx gives a succirct account of the philosophy 
of the GreekS between 500 and 300 B. C. and of the sages 
who sprung from the lonian and Italian schools, or whose 
doctrines germinated from the philosophy which had been 
taught by Thales and Pythagoras. Anaxagoras, who was 
of the Ionian school, with an enthusiastic desire of know- 
ledge, abandoned all his property to his relations, that he 
might have nothing to divert his attention from the pursuit 
of wisdom and the investigation of truth. Socrates, Euri- 

ides, ahd Pericles, were his disciples; and the latter was 
often benefited by his counsels in the administration of the 
government. He asserted the immortality of the soul and 
taught, that heaven is the true country, the native domicile 
ofinan. The fanatics of paganism'were infuriated by this 
doctrine, and ‘ he was condemned to death for his impiety,’ 
though the sentence was afterwards commuted for banish- 
ment. 

Empedocles was one of the most famous philosophers 


‘of the Italian school. 


ree ae ri one of the followers of Pythagoras, founded 


the school of Elea, which afterwards became so renowned, from 
the instructions of Zeno, which “‘ tended to destroy the phy- 
sical. certainty of existence, of motion, of matter, and exten- 
sion.” 

. Democritus, one of the disciples of Zeno, affirmed, that 
every thing is effected in the world by the laws of mecha- 
nism. ‘ He admitted a vacuum and atoms as the princi-~ 
ples of all things;’ and that ‘ the difference between vice 
and virtue was all a matter of opinion.’ But, what is re- 
markable, his moral character is said to have been as pure 
and his conduct as blameless as his principles were false 
and pernicious. After him, Diagoras and Protagoras made 
an open profession of atheism. Phe doctrines of Diagoras 
were so revolting to his countrymen, that a price was set 
upon his head, and his writings were destroyed. 

‘lie observation of Socrates ‘led to the conclusion, that 
the only knowledge necessary for man is that of his duties.’ 
This is not very different from the inference which Solomon 
drew from a comprehensive survey of human life. See 
Eccles. XJ. 13. 
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Antisthenes pushed some of the remarks of Socrates on 
the abuse of riches and the advantages of mediocrity t¢ 
extremes; and, making virtue to consist in the total con- 
tempt of wealth and pleasure, he exercised his followers 
in incredible austerities. His disciple, Diogenes, jmproved 
upon the absurdity of his system. He pretended, thatthe 
serenity of the soul could not be disturbed by the wants of 
nature nor the inclemencies of the seasons. “And he exem- 
plified his own doctrine with singular perseverance. In 
the midst of his extravagancies, which originated either 
in maniacal hallucination or an excess of vanity, he uttered 
many vigorous and striking sentiments. 


. Aristippus, on the contrary, establishing a system of abso- 
lute egotism, referred every thing to himself and to his own per- 
sonal advantage. He constituted himself, as it were, thie centre 
and measure of all things, and neglecting the past as well as the 
future, he lived only for the present. Socrates had declared 
himself a citizen ef the world ; but Aristippus professed. himself 
a stranger every where. An enemy to every species; of excess, 
he. made happiness consist in a succession of gentle emotions, 
which pleasurably agitate the soul, without producing weariness 
er disgust; but he judged it right to oppose their agency, when 
they threatened to cause disorder or vexation. It was the charm 
of this state of peace and serenity which Aristippus termed plea- 
sure; and though he regarded fortune as a means of obtaining 
this happy state, Le was unwilling, that the acquisition should 
become a source of anxious inquietude. He compared’ fortune 
to a coquette, whose capricious eccentricities ought, gather to 
move our merriment, than to mar our peace. The same.wes also 
the sentiment of Epicurus, who, like Democritus, addpted the 
system of atoms and of chance.’ ae 


{ 


We will now exhibit what M. Roujous.says of the three, 
great masters of Greek tragedy; /Eschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. 


‘ Eschylus, who wrote during the Persian war, in which he 
bad distinguished himself by his valour, filled his pieces, wit 
those sentiments of grandeur and magnanimity which he, had,im- 
bibed in the field. He had his actors habited in a suitable garb, 
and the stage ornamented with decorations appropriated to his 
subjects, which were, in general, taken from history. Endowed 
with an exalted genius for tragedy, he painted characters of sin- 

gular sublimity, panting for glory and incapable of fear. ‘He 
brought on the stage the heroes, whom Homer his sing; apd, 
like him, he breathed into thein great violence of ‘passion’ and 
ereat loftiness of mind. His object was to excite not only ¢om- 
-passion but terror ; byt notwithstanding ‘this, he tever spilled 
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blood upon the stage. He was lavish of epithets and metaphors, 
and his diction, which he perpetually animates with imagery, is 
often obscure, hecause he often affects to create new terms or to 
use old in an unusual sense; and he transferred the tone of the 
Epopee and the Dithyrambic ode to the compositions of the 
tragic muse. He was often compared to a torrent which rushes 
amidst rocks, forests, and precipices ; and it seemed as if the 
elevation of his genius would not permit him to stoop to the 
eommon language of men. His style is often sublime, but in- 
flated, strained, gigantic, and often degraded by verbal ambi- 
guities and vulgar conceits. Till his time, the stage had been 
occupied by only the actor and the chorus; he abridged the 
office of the last, and introduced two actors, and afterwards se- 
veral.after the manner of Sophocles, whose reputation was ap- 
proaching its meridian when the genius of A-schylus was in its 
wane. He observed the unities of time and action with great 
exactness, but he was often negligent of the unity of place.’ 

* Sophocles always placed his heroes in interesting situations. 
_ Whilst he preserved the grandeur of his characters, he took care, 

that they shquid not diverge from nature and probability. He 
gave them an air of dignity in the most violent tumults of pas- 
sion; and he displayed a pathos, to which Eschylus was a 
stranger. He is distinguished from his rivals by the equable 
harmony, the elegance and the force of his style. Uniting pre- 
cision with grace, he sometimes painted a character with a single 
trait. He perfected the art of theatiical decoration, and omitted 
nothing which could prove auxiliary to the illusion. The con- 
duct of his pieces has served as a model for succeeding writers.’ 

« Léwe had -not hitherto displayed its frantic extravagance on 
the stagéEuripides made himself entire master of this passion ; 
and had 4lescribed its transports and its crimes with unparalleled 
force. “There was less pomp in his style than in that of his pre- 
decessors, ; but there was more simplicity, more nature, and amore 
élicate and sensitive tact; and whilst there was nothing forced 
or affected, familiar language acquired a tone of grandeur from 
the manner in which he used it. He was reputed the most tragic 
of the dramatic poets; and from the numerous sentiments and 
wise maxims which he put in the mouths of his heroes, he was 
called the philosopher of the stage. He has been accused of 
violating probability in the disposition of his subjects, of em- — 
ploying awkward dénouements and of sprinkling his scenes with 
a luxuriant variety of reflections in which we trace the character 
of the author rather than that of the person whom he represents.’ 


We will now pass to a later period of M. Roujoux’s 
work, and will exhibit some of his sketches of the literati 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. The following is his cha- 
racter of Massillon, the most eloquent preacher which 
France ever produced, and to whom we hardly know how 
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to find a parallel in point of energy, in animation abd pathos 
in the theological weletes of this country. Mt ahd 


‘ Massillon,’ says the author, ‘ is distinguished by adigaified 
simplicity, an easy diction and exquisite taste, His style is per- 
fect enchantment, and even its negligenee serves 1o throw out 
the efflorescence of beauty. I¢ has been compared te that of 
Racine, which it equalled in effect as much as fine prdse can 
equal fine verse, in perspicuity, in elegance, in harmony. There 
is no language more sweet, more seducing, than ip his Petié, 
Caréme, in which he discusses the virtues and vices of men in 
public situations. The tone of sentiment, pure’ and natural, 
agitates without outrdging the soul; fills it with emotions of 
delight and interests the attention by the agency of the fancy. 
and the affections. The morality and virtue, which he makes us 
love not by the force of legic-but by the charms. of sensibility, 
should never be otherwise expressed. When Massillon preaches, 
it is nature itself that speaks; and Voltaire has net disdained to 
turn many passages in his writings into verse,’ 


We shall not produce all that M. Roujoux says of Mo- 
mn a shall select what he says of the Tartufe. This 
calls 


‘ the most astonishing piece that was ever brought. out on tlie 
French stage, or indeed on any stage. For antiquity has ppodueed 
nothing so elevated, so striking, so vigerously conceived; and, 
amongst modern authors, there is no one who has come near to 
Moliere. The conduct of this sublime piece, which is always 
regular, always interesting, excites perpetual astonishment. This 
arises from the difficulty of the subject and the ability with 
which the author throws every particular of the plot into the 
most appropriate situation, whilst he attacks the most odious vice 
with an energy which Moliere himself never before employed. 
It is a work which will be admired as long as there are amy hy- 
pocrites in being, that is as long as human passions shall preserve 
their sway.’ 


M. Roujoux does not speak too highly of Boileau when 
he says, that he 


‘ perfected the mechanism of French versification, and showed 
not only what we ought to do, but how it ought to be done. He 
developed the art of writing wisely and concisely in verse, of 
uniting taste with harmony, of suppressiag all superflu ties ia his 
expressions and all dissonances in his rhymes, of never employ- 
ing any but the most appropriate word, and of varying the 
rhythm as well as the form of his periods.’ . 


Like most Frenchmen, M, Roujoux does nat, seeni to 
have much relish for the varied beauiies of Shakspeare : 
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ref this s our blind yey no of this great writer 

impeded the progress of the dramatic art amongst us, 

and that we have been less improved by his beauties than 
by his defects. } 

_ We shall lay before our readers M. Roujoux’s critigism 

- on the Gil Blas of Le Sage, the Clarissa of Richardson, 
and the Tom Jones of Fielding. 1d 


“'Le Sage, inartificialand profound, excells in the portraiture 
of mankind. His.charactets are represented to the life with all 
the nice discriminations of light and shade which are caused by 
habitudes and circumstances. His pages offer the whole of 
life to our view ; the different conditions of it are by tarns breught 
on the stage, and the most striking features are correctly de- 
scribed. There is no one who, in the perusal of the'work, is 
not conscious of what he has seen, of what he has thought, of 
what others have said:to him; and we feel a perpetual inelina- 
tion to apply the incidents and reflections to the scene which is 
passing around us, to the people with whom we converse, and 
to ourselves,’ 

* The romance of Clarissa contends for the precedence with 
that of Gil Blas, and many persons do not hesitate to allow its 
claim. Such a prejudice has indeed so long been in its favour, 
that it requires some courage to maintain a contrary opinion. 
The touching eloquence of this romance, makes a deep but 
painful impression on the heart, The character of Clarissa is 
quite heavenly; that of Lovelace is drawn with the hand of a 
master, though he often makes very little use of the genius 

. which he is supposed to possess. The story is developed with 
much art and sagacity. The death of Clarissa is a master- 
piece of genuine pathos; but the first parts of this romance 

_are infolerably prolix, and the details are tediously: minute. 
The author besides furnishes a picture only of one family, 
whilst Le Sage takes a comprehensive view of the wide. world. 
The. romance of Pamela, simple and interesting, was the first 
work. of Richardson; that of Grandison, which followed Cla- 
rissa, did mot add to his reputation.’ ‘ 

‘ Fielding, like Richardson, digressive and minute in his de- 
tails, showed more skill in delineating the actions of men in 
common life. In his romance of Tom Joines, which is his best 
production, he also makes virtue the puppet of vice, though the 
former escapes at last from every snare. The plof is twisted to- 

, gether, and unravelled with much art; and the piece presents a 
great variety of comic exhibitions. The personages are not the 
uniformity. of perfection like those in Grandison; but are 

_such.people as we every day meet with in the world.’ 


" “"M, Roujoux truly remarks that the affectation of that 


pensipility “which is at once puerile and unnatural, but 
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‘which is still rendered captivating by the gr 1 
af Sterne, has: given. rise toa multitude of. u 
Geapeene prodactions,,. The author seems,to think 
Goldsmith, in his Vicar of Wakefield, surpasses Stern 
pourtraying the or pong Arg ach Heda oW 
The eloquence of Rousseau entitled him to a of dis- 
tinction above all the .writers; of his.age,. His Neuyelle 
Héloise, which is certainly one of the most eloquent of his 
works, is inthis point of view highly applaudedby M: Rou- 
joux. In this work his object was not'so much to paint 
* the actions of common life, and the characters of men as they 
appear on a superficial view as to lay open the secret sensations 
of the heart, and.to unfold the mysterious poring of the soul, 
when its own impressions engross its thoughts. It is said that 
he. wanted: only a frame in which to set his dissertations on 
duelling, suicide, and the different decencies which divide the 
opinions of men. But whatever defects there may bé in this 
plan, with what exquisite eloquence has be unfolded the senti- 
' ment of love! with what pathos, what energy, what truth! It 
is hardly possible to read ‘it without enthusiasm ; and perhaps 
jt is granted only to those whose temperament has been chilied 
by age toccriticise it with a sobriety of judgment which cannot 
be misled by its fascinations.’ 


A higher compliment than the above*has not often 


been paid to the eloquence of Jean-Jacques, who cer- 
tainly did possess a command over words which is almost 
without a parallel. , 

We have lately been exhibiting M. Roujoux as 4 man 
of taste in the bellcs lettres; we will now show him asa 
man. of more. philosophical observation. He gives the 
following concise cpitome of the principles which pervade 
the voluminous works of Condillac,, and form the general 
basis of his metaphysical reasoning. 


‘ Condillac was a zealous disciple of Locke, and reproduced 
his doctrine, but with much more precision. He saw from the 
beginning the source of ideas in sensation. ‘ He showed how 
abstract ideas, which have no reality except in the mind, are 
formed from the aggregate of the individual ideds' which they 
represent. He explained the process by which we are led from 
the effects which are visible to the causes which are’ coneealed, 
from the idea of motion to that of force, from the idea‘of the 
world to that of God, and from the wisdom of: the laws- which 
uphold the yniverse to the knowledge of the dive attributes. 
He proved the ideas of morality, of vice, and virtue; to he ha- 
bitudes, conventions, but, not arbitrary; that we form then 
ourselves, but that mature does not, permit.ys to form thea 
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otherwise than they are. All our faculties are enveloped in 
that of sensation. Attention is only the exclusive sensation 
which an object produces on us; when we attend to two ob- 
jects a comparison is the result; and judgment is only the ob- 
servation of their similitudes or differences. Reflection is @ 
succession of comparisons and judgments. Imagination is the 
faculty of combining in one single object, by the means of re 
flection, those qualities which are dispersed amongst several, 
and of exciting images which have no reality except in our 
own mind. Reasoning is the act of deducing a second judg- 
ment from a first, which contains the elements of the second. ° 
Thus every intellectual process has a reference to comparison ; 
this last is only a sensafion, and consequently the faculty of 
sensation includes all the faculties of the human mind.’ 


We have not room to examine whether all this be true 
or false; but whether true or false, it appears to us to 
contain, in a short compass, a neat and clear view of the 
substance of Condillac’s metaphysical works. We must 
now take our leave of this pleasing sketch of the revo- 
lutions of science and art. 








Art. V.—Glossaire de Botanique, &c. 


A Botanical Glossary, or etymological Dictionary of all 
the Names and Ternzs relative to this Science. By 
Alexander de Théis. Paris, 1810. London, Dulau, 
Svo. 1/. 


THIS dictionary differs from others of the same kind in 
the method which the author has follewed im the execu- 
tion. The author has sought in the Celtic and the 
oriental languages the origin of those primitive names of 
plants of which the Greek cannot furnish the legitimate 
explanation. M. de Théis says that the names of many 
European plants are readily explained by an acquaintance 
with the different dialects of the Celtic language, and the 
names of those Asiatic preductions, which were trans- 
mitted tothe Greeks by the Orientals, must be sought in 
the languages of the east. 

Following this principle the author has developed with 
particular care every name which has any traces of Celtic 
origin. He has followed the language of those first in- 
habitants of Europe in its different ramifications, and has 
found that a plant is often as distinctly marked by its 
name as by its description. ‘The author has referred to 
the oriental: languages every thing which is derived from 
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them, and has always indicated, in a concise manner, the 

authorities by which what he says is established. 

M. de Théis thinks that all the names ascribed to 

lants may be divided into ancient names, modern names, 

imitated from the ancient, patronimic names, and foreign 
names. The ancient names have been borrowed from t 
languages of Greece and Rome; and, in the different 
changes which the language of botany has undergone, the 
common feeling of reverence for mye has preserved 
them from any sacrilegious violation. Even when modern 
botanists could not identify the plants described by the 
ancients, they have preserved the names and given them 
to new plants in which they saw, or fancied that they saw, 
some analogy to justify the application. 

. _ The modern names have been imitated from the ancient, 
though it may be doubted, as the author remarks, whether 
the herbalists of Athens, who were so severe towards 

Theophrastus, would have acknowledged the right of ci- 

tizenship in many of those, by whom they have been 

composed. 

With respect to patronimic names, it may be remarked, 
according to M. de Théis, to the honour of botany, that 
it has not often been degraded by flattery. Many plants, 
however, bear the names of individuals; and the author 
has often employed much research in establishing their 
existence. ‘He has noticed their country, the date 
of their birth, and given the title of their principal 
works. 

Amongst the foreign names, those merit the first consi- 
deration, whose origin is here referred to the languages 
of the east. The author truly remarks that the language 
of all the sciences still exhibits the impression of Arabian 
influence; and the names which ancient and modern 
botany has borrowed from that people merit particular 
attention. The other foreign names belong to all ages, 
and to all languages. They have been successively intro- 
duced by different travellers, who have thus ‘ imprinted: 
on botany a rude and savage aspect ; whilst, by the Latin 
terminations which have been given them, they have been 
rendered strangers to their own country.’ M. de Théis 
has been contented with referring these to their exact 
— by indicating the authors from whom they were de- 
rived. 

The author has arranged the specific names after the 
generic, and he has also explained the one as well as the 
other. M. de Théis has not even omitted the etymology 
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of the yulgar names, whether in French or in other mo- 
dern languages. They often contribute to the knowledge 
of the technical name. 

‘In the different decompositions and recompositions which all 
the languages of Europe have experienced, there are some ele- 
mentary principles which ought never to be lost sight of, and 
which, traced with method, may be followed to a common 
origin.’ 

Such is a brief account of a learned work, which the 
loyers of botany, and those who wish to perfect themselves 
in the botanical vocabulary, will not fail to prize as it 
deserves. 








Art. VI.—Histoire de I’ établissement, de progres, et de la 
decadence de la Monarchie des Goths in Italie, &c. &c, 


History of the Establishment, of the Progress and the De- 
cline of the Monarchy of the Goths in Italy; a Work 
which obtained the Prize in the Competition proposed by 
the Class of History.and of ancient Literature of the In- 
stitute inthe Year 1810. By J. Naudet, Professor in 
the Lyceum Napoleon,, Paris, 1811. 5vo. London, 
Dulau, 9s. 


THE first part of this work contains a succinct history 
of the Gotlis from their establishment on the banks of 
the Euxine till the period when Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
rendered himself master of Italy, and established his court 
at Ravenna afier the assassination of Odoacer. The 
author next devotes his attention to the reign of Theodo- 
ric. The following is part of the author’s character of 
Theodoric: 


‘ Born amidst the barbarians, Theodoric had nothing barba- 
rous Lut his name and his origin. His genius had advanced 
several centuries before the intellectual standard of his coun- 
trymen. His early education had given him that force of cha- 
racter which makes conqnerors. His residence at Byzantium 
had contributed to expand the germ of those talents which eon- 
stitute the consummate politician. At once haughty and cun- 
ning, anibitious and supple, occupied only with himself, and 
ulways affecting an unlimited regard for the people, his great 
art consisted in penetrating into the characters of men in order 
to deceive them, and in accommodating himself to their preju- 
dices and weakuesses, in order to bend them to his views. He 
caressed the foe whom he feared, and crushed him whom he 
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could oppress with impunity. He could either dazzle by his 
pomp, or charm by his modesty; make himself feared by his 
rigor or beloved by his clemency. He conciliated the regard 
of all, whilst he ‘elevated those who could ‘contribute’ fo his 
wer. His thoughts and his actions had no other object than 
is own greatness ; and I will add that he sacrificed the people 
to his interest.’ . + 
Surely Bonaparte must have been flitting before the 
author’s mind when he drew part of the above character ; 
and, if he had been present in the Institute when it was read, 
wé think that he could hardly fail to have appropriated 
the likeness to himself. But one great conqueror usually 
makes so close an approximation to another great con- 
jlietor, that it is more easy to mark the strong lines of 
similitude than the faint points of difference. Almost all 
conquerors propose the same end, and pursue it by the 
same means. The end is the establishment of their own 
power; and the means are, whatever seems most likely to 
‘promote it without staymg to make any nice moral dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, or calculating the dif- 
ference between justice and robbery; humanity and op- 


pression. Where the mind acknowledges no. principle 
of restraint but the law of force, all characteristic pécu- 
liarities are soon lost ifthe broad features of insénsate 


despotism. 

The second chapter of the second part of this work 
shows the precautions which Theodoric took to secure 
_ his Italian conquest and establish his sovereignty. Though 
he had been himself early taught to cherish the opinions 
of Arius, yet he respected the faith of his new subjects, 
who were of a different persuasion. He protected the 
Roman system of Jurisprudence, and preserved the forms 
of the ancient government. All the authorities were 
maintained which had existed under the emperors; and 
- none but Romans were invested with the insignia of office. 
But Theodoric took care to concentrate the whole power 
of government in his own hands; and according to. Cas- 
siodorus, lib. vi. ep. 1. every thing was to be done by his 
will or for his gratification. fee De 

The prejudices of the vanquished were rendered sub+ 
servient to the despotic views of the victor. Pompous 
titles lavished on persons of superior wealth or influence, 
gratified pride, while they purchased the oe of am- 
bition. The Gothic sovereign conquered the kingdom by 
force, and conciliated the affections of his subjects by art. 
He even relinquished the dress of bis barbarous ancestors, 
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and adopted that of the Romans. His palace and his 
guards were assimilated to the palace and the guards of 
the emperors. 

Theodoric made a journey or rather a procession to the 
ancient capital of the empire. His entry was solemn and 
— and calculated to revive the past associations of 
the people. Though an Arian, the first place he entered 
was the church of St. Peter, without stopping to inquire 
into the theological opinions of that pillar of the Roman 
hierarchy. He thusgave a pledge of his religious indulgence 
and a foretaste of the tolerant spirit of his government. 
When he repaired to the senate, he promised to maintain 
the privileges and the dignity of that body, which still re- 
tained the shadow of a great name. The chief of the 
Ostrogoths both gave and received the incense of flattery. 
In the circus, he proclaimed to the people his resolution to 
redress the wrongs of Italy, and to observe the laws and 
regulations of the emperors. This solemn engagement 
was engraved by his order on a plate of brass be exposed 
to the inspection of all. He, at the same time, gratified 
the well-known cupidity of the citizens for bread and 
spectacles. 

Theodoric evinced his regard for toleration in the pro- 
tection which he granted to the Jews, who were perpetual 
objects of ravage and insult to a bigoted and infuriated 
populace. Cass. lib. 2, ep. 18; lib. 3. ep. 7.37. 'The Gothie 
sovereign, in such a period of calamity, was unwilling to 
deprive his state of such active and industrious citizens, 
and he permitted them to rebuild their synagogues and to 
rm their religious exercises without molestation. M. 

audet, however, regrets, in the midst of such praise- 
worthy labours, to behold the high-minded sovereign aflix- 
ing a capital punishment on pagans and sorcerers. The 
author asks how he could falsify his character for modera- 
tion by such a barbarous decree? ‘ Was it fanaticism ? 
But his genius was above this weakness. Was it the hor- 
ror of idolatry? But he concerned himself only about, 
revolts against his own power and not against the majesty 
of God.’ The author then says he retracts his first opt 
nion, that this measure was a deviation from the general 
character of Theodoric, and adds, that he sees in it only @ 
* consequence of his principles,’ 

* He was accustomed to sacrifice every thing to his interests. 
The Pagans had been proscribed by the emperors; the Pagans 
had always excited the zeal and the animosity of the Christians ; 
they were then few in number, and by no means objects of alarm. 
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To revoke the edicts pf proscription against them, , would have 
been to render himself odious to the Catholics, ever ready,, to 
resent whatever they deemed an attack on their religion ;, te egn- 
firm these edicts was a means of effacing, in some measure, the 
stain of beresy.”’- — 

M. Naudet therefore thinks, that this intolerant edict of 
Theodoric towards the Pagans was only an act of interested 
policy. Paganism, says the author, had taken refuge in 
Africa, where ‘ almost all the people. were Pagaus.; If 
Africa had been still united to the empire, we should, not 
have found this article in the edict of Theodoric.’ Theo- 
doric showed great policy and forbearance in the contested 
claim for the papacy between Symmachus and Laurentius, 
by which Rome was agitated at the beginning of the sixth 
century. Though he favoured the pretensions of, Sym- 
machus, he left the matter to be determined by a council of 
bishops, whom he exhorted to restore tranquillity to Rome 
and to the Christian “world. 

The Popes had, at this time, begun to mature their pro- 
ject for rendering the ecclesiastical independent on the’se- 
cular power. Symmachus himself had hardly recovered 
his rights, before the first use he made of them was to as- 
semble a council, in which it was unanimously resolved to 
repeal a law of Odoacer, which forbad the exaltatio n of an 
one, to the papacy, without the previous approbation of 
the prince. Theodoric had the prudence, at the time, not 
to resist this feeble attack on his sovereign authanity, 
though he afterwards assumed a different. tone with the 
Pontiff of Rome. In general, says the author, ‘as he 
always knew how to accommodate his passions to cireums 
stances,’ his mode of acting with the clergy was. regulated 
by a prudential regard for his personal seeurity and the 
establishment of his power. 

‘ Theodoric,’ says M. Naudet, ‘ was proud of*having 
succeeded to the throne of the Casars.’ This was rather 
an empty honour, when we cohsider over what a degene- 
rate people he had to reign. But the dignity of the Ro- 
“man sceptre, if it had any dignity, consisted, rather in the. 
recollection of what the people had been, than in the con- 
sciousness of what they were. They were sunk in the 
lowest state of moral and intellectual degradation : and if 
any of the heroes of Rome, not only in the days of the 
commonwealth, but even in those of the first € aperors, 
could have looked out of their graves,. they would have 
blushed for their descendants. 


Theodoric evinced much more regard for his. reputation 
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than any of ‘the contemporary Barbarian chiefs: The 
chiefs oF the Vanidals seem to have been attentive only to 
the pi of the vanquished, whilst the ki the 
Ost 8 displayed a very laudable ambition to have his 
name placed by the side of that of Trajan arid Marctis 
Aurelius. : 

When the Goths conquered Italy, they had no written 
laws; but their place was supplied by ancient usages and 
traditions. ‘Theodoric did not reduce the customs ‘of his 
countrymen into a regular code, but made the Roman sys- 
tem of jurisprudence the law of his state. The victors 
may thus be said to have received the law from the van- 
quished. é 

The subjects of Theodoric were formed of two very dis- 
cordant and heterogeneous masses of people. 


‘ The one, debilitated by luxury and effeminacy, preserved 
even in the midst of its corruption, the wreck of the arts and 
sciences; the other, still rough and ferocious, was addicted to 
nothing but the exercise of arms. As the Goths were the con- 
quering nation, and as the sovereign belonged to that people, 
the Goths had the pre-eminence over the Romans, if not by legal 
adjudication, at least by the natural course of events. The pa- 
ramount profession was of course that of arms. Ambition, 
which is the passion of all men and of all times, might have re- 
vived some sparks of courage in the breast of the Romans. But 
Theodoric, who placed his security in the weakness of the Ro- 
mans, forbad them the use of arms, which were exclusively en- 
trusted to his Gothie subjects. He thus formed a great line of 
- demarcation between the two orders of his subjects. They were 
rendered iu some measure of different species, and this difference 
was artfully fortified by the habits of early, education.’ 

‘ The Romans,’ says the author, ‘ had no ether means of ob- 
taining the favour of the prince than by distinguishing them- 
selves by literary or oratorical talents. ‘Theodori¢ incessantly 
pare es them te cultivate the arts and sciences, and particus 
larly to polish and adorn the aninds of their children with every 
species of knowledge(1) He supported academies, in which 
instructions were given in grammar, rhetoric, jurisprudence, and 
whatever could serve to embellish the mind2) Civil jnt- 
ments were the recompence of intellectual proficiency. On the 
other hand, the Goths were excluded from the sclools.(3) From 
their earliest years, they were inflamed with military emulation 





(1) Cass. lib. 1. ep. 12, 13, 45; lib. 2, ep. 15; lib. 3,ep.23; lib. 5 ep. 3, 
4, lib. 6, ep. 5. 
” (2) Sigon. Occid. Imp. lib. 16, 17. 

(3) Proc. Hist. Got. lib. 3, cap. 2. 
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in the gymnasia (1), where the soul was fortified against, fear, 
and the body hardened against fatigue, - Peace was to them the 
image of war; it was passed in continual evolutions and ¢on- . 
flicts.(2) The period of their majority was Saeshcinek ty fhe 
number of years, but by the capacity of bearing arms.(3)_ y 


were denied all exemption from military service, unless they were 
rendered incapable of it by physical mryneereny * They ag 
no longer enjoyed the privileges allotted to the Goths. ex- 
istence of the citizen began and ended with the existence of the 
soldier: and, according to the genius of the German imstitu- 
tions (5), they were nothing before they could fight, and every 
thing when they could.’ in 
‘ Thus the Romans were perpetually excited to pacific i 
and the Goths inured to military discipline. The first addicted « 
themselves to eloquence, which was no longer any re but the 
art of flatterers and slaves, whilst the second aspired only to 
those exploits ef valour which confirmed their domination. The 
object of the one was military distinction, of the other only the 
aE mer of a futile vanity. There must, therefore, have 
een between them an alienation of sentiment excited by jealousy. 

and disdain. Nevertheless, all equally marched in the track'of 
obedience and servitude; but the one, as at the same time, the 
subjects and the ministers of the sovereign po~er, the other as 
subjects, and nothing but sabjects. ‘Theodoriec'was anxious to 
render the Romans unconscious of this disparity, which he 
omitted no effort to disguise, He required, that they should 
be treated as friends and brothers by the Goths.(6) en- 
joyed the same rights in the courts of justice, and, as citizeng, 
their privileges and their.obligations were the same.(7) But this* 
was only a specious representation calculated’ to dazzle the Ro-° 
mans: The Goths were then under the controul of the law ; but’ 
according to circumstances, they might place themselves ‘above 

- the law. My meaning is that these people were pny b peioe: in 
two different states, of which one was designated by the statutes 
of the government and depended for its support entirety on the ” 
character of the prince. is constituted the equality between 
the Romans and the Goths. The other originated in the nature 
of things themselves, and was necessitated by the respective’con- 
dition of the two people. This was thé superiority of the Goths 
to the Romans. Do we wish to form an idea of the predominant - 
authority of the military nation? We have onlyto read the fol’ 
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(1) ‘Cass. lid. 5, ep. 23.—Coocch. Vita Theod. cap. 13; 15, 
(2) Cass. lib. 1, ep. 40.—Ennod. Panegyr. tm fine.. 

(3) Cass. lib. 1, ep. 38. ’ i , 

(4) Id. lib. 5, ep. 36. 

(5) Tacitas, German, cap. 20. , A 

(6) Case, lib. 7, ep. 95 lib. 8, ep. 8 so; iia Sena * - 

(7) Jd, lib, 1, ep. 17, 195 lib. 3, ep. 48; 1, 4 ep. MB. 72ge 
Arp. Vol. 24. i". 
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. lowing article in the edict of Theodoric.(1) If any person pre- 
tend to be a so‘dier, m order to frighten any individual, he shall 
suffer the punishment of exile. . What must have been the con- 
dition of the Romans when the mere dress of a soldier was suf- 

_ ficient to excite their alarms? And how must they have felt the 
hg of conscious superiority, who were set apart for this terri- 

le occupation ? 


The conduct of Theodoric with respect to the rights of 
private property, will bear an honourable comparison with 
that of the chiefs of the Vandals, the Francs, and other 
barbarians, who were at that time the terror or the scourge 
of that portion of the civilized world which had been com- 
prehended within the limits of the Roman empire.(2) In 
Africa and in Gaul the Vandals and the Francs set no 
Other bounds to the spoliation of the vanquished than 
their own convenience. The Visigoths and the Burgun- 
dians left the ‘inhabitants only a third part of their lands. 
But Theodoric was pasa with taking only one third 
part for his Gothic warriors and left the rest to the original 

prietors.(3) The object of Theodoric + pep to have 

not so much ie garrison Italy with Goths, as to incor- 
porate the victors and the vanquished, and to render his 
barbarous legions at once citizens and soldiers. The Gothic 
sovereign felt the honourable ambition of being regarded 
as the guardian and the friend of that part of his subjects 
whom he had reduced by the sword, and over whom he 
might consequently have more rigorously exercised the 
rights of conquest. But his conduct on many occasions 
was a homage secretly paid to a more civilized people and 
to greater intellectual cultivation. 

n the year 505, Theodoric reduced all Pannonia to his 

sceptre. ‘ He revived the Roman lew in this country ; he 
abolished the practice of the trial by battle, introduced by 
the barbarians, and was particularly strenuous in repressing 
violence and outrage.’(4) 
' Theodoric afterwards made himself master of almost all 
that part of Gaul which is extended from the Alps and the 
Rhone,.to the Pyrenees and the Ocean; and he even esta- 
lished his dominion beyond the Pyrenees. Wherever 
Theodoric carried his victorious arms, says M. Naudet, 





(1) Edict. Theod. art. 8°. , 

(2) Procop. Hist. Vandal, lib. I.—Lex. Visig. lib. Ig, tit: 1, art. 8,.9, 16 
Lex. Burg. cap. 57, art. 1, 2—Montesq. liv.-30. 

(3) Cass. lib, 2 ep. 16. Procop. Hist. Goth. tit, 1, eap. 1." . 
4) Cass. lb. 3, ep. 23,24; Tih. 4, ep: 49; Wh. 5, ep. 14 
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* order was restored, the taxes moderated, the avidity of collect 
repressed, commercial credit invigorated, agriculture 
and the administration of justice improved. He was ambitious 
of forming a contrast between his government and that of the. 
other barbarian chiefs, Let other kings, said he, delight in i 
vaging cities and loading themselves with spoil; for inyself, 
am anxious for my government to be such, that the conquered 
nations may regret that they were not sooner’ subject to my 
sway.’ a 
Theodorie left the administration of the inces under 
the 7 nosing one a as had existed under the em+ 
perors ; but he appoj one new magistrate in evs ‘ 
vince. This was a Gothic count (1), whose office tans 
to restrain the barbarians within the limits of their duty, 
to determine all quarrels which might ari : 
Goths, and in conjunction with the Roman.ju v 
“— took place between “ ae to | Dv two ile, th aie 
ontesquieu says, that in the time of the republic, there 
was liberty at the. centre and tyranny at the extremities, 
because the pretors exercised an arbitrary power. “Under 
the last emperors, tyranny was every where ; the provitices 
were exhausted by successive exactions, and the only ob- 
ject of the last governor seemed to be how to extort the 


small remains of wealth which had been left by his prede- 
cessors. 1 


* But under Theodoric,’ says the author, ‘ the governors no 
longer united the military force with the civil authority (2), which 
was more in unison with the principle of the mouarchy.’ ‘ Vigi- 
lant, attentive and even jealous, Theodarie left wothing to the ar- 
bitrary will of the magistrate. He was immediately informed 
of every action, every eve which was at all eut of the ordi- 
nary course of things.(3) The route was chalked out for al? the 
officers, from which they did not date to deviate. Their’ muster 
heard ont saw every thing, and was always at hand to ‘puisi¥ or 
to reward.’ uh 2 

‘ mee, a the —— amongst a ongst the 
Visigoths, amongst th pe (4), thetaxes were paid: 
by the vanquished. Thus the whole burthen fell on: emt 
were least e of supporting #.’ ‘ But Theodoric‘ordered, 
that his should be subject to the- same duties.as the 
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The author has furnished a very accurate and erudite ana- 
lysis of the government of Theodoric, to whom however 
he assigns a higher refinement of policy than he appears 
to have possessed. He was pot a great man foe the 
age in which he lived. He towered pre-eminent as a 
soldier, a statesman, and a king, ahove the standard of his 
contemporaries ; and this is the fairest way of estimating 
the abilities of individuals. In appretiating the character 
of Theodoric, when we consider his education, his circum- 
stances, and the genius of the times in which he lived, he 
is certainly an object of admiration. Gibbon, (whom, by the 
bye, M. Naudet has treated with marked neglect, as we do 
not find that he has once mentioned his name, though he 
refers constantly to Lebeau, an author of inferior merit) 
says, in his quaint way, of Theodoric, that 


* his spirit, after some previous expiation, might have been per- 
mitted to mingle with the benefactors of mankind, if an Italian 
hermit had not been witness in a vision to the damnation of 
Theodoric, whose soul was plunged by the ministers of divine 
vengeance, into the volcano of Lipari, one of the flanzing mouths 
of the infernal world.’ 


We shall not follow M. Naudet in his account of the. 
successors of Theodoric, till the year 552, which termi- 
nated the dominion of the Goths in Italy. 


—————— 





Ant. VII.—Bibliotheque universelle des Voyages, ou No- 
“ tice, &c. 


The Traveller's universal Library; or a complete and 
detailed Account of all the Travels, whether ancient or 
modern, which have been published either in the French 
or in other Languages ; classed in 9 my Order, 
and in a chronological Series ; with Extracts, more or 
less concise, from the most esteemed Travels in every 
Country, and of Opinions founded on the most cele- 
brated Relations of ancient Times. By G. Boucher 
de la Richarderie, Ex-Judge of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, and Member of the French Society of Disco- 
very in the Interior of Africa ; instituted at Marseilles. 
Paris, Treuttel and Wurtz, 1808. London, Dulau, 
6 Volumes 8vo. 41. 4s. 


A WORK of this kind cannot but be useful to throw 
fight on the researches of the learned, to provide the tra- 
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veller with the most requisite information, and to afford 
amusement to all classes of society. The undertaking 
was one of great labour and difficulty, and: the author says 
that he devoted ten years of his life to the accomplish- 
ment. We are acquainted with no library of travels on 
the pian of the present; or at least which is so copious 
as a book of reference, and amidst a dry specification of 
title-pages, contains so much curious and interesting mat- 
ter to excite aitention and to furnish both instruction 
and entertainment. The Bibliotheca Universalis of Meu- 
sel, contains indeed numerous notices of various books of 
travels; but as M.de la Richarderie remarks, the work 
of this learned foreigner was very incomplete at the time 
of its publication, and it has been rendered still more so 
by the numerous books of travels which have since ap- 

ared. The author notices several other catalogues of more 
or less titility or extent; but there are none which will 
bear any comparison with this work either in variety 
matter, fullness of enumeration, capacity of affording satis- 
faction to him who consults it for information, or takes it 
up for amusement. 

The author sets out with an account of the principa} 
works which haye been published on the utility of tra- 
velling. He next specifies the few travels of the ancients, 
which have come down to our tines. He then enumerates 
the trayels of the middle ages, and afterwards mentions 
the different collections of travels which have been pub-+ 
lished either in Latin, in the French, or in other lan- 
guages. These are succeeded by an account of the voya- 
ges which have been made round the world. We have 
afterwards an aceurate arrangement of travels in different 
parts of the world, first without and then with a particular 
designation of place in the title. ‘These subjects are com- 
prehended in the first part of the work. The five other 
parts are occupied by particular descriptions ef the dil- 
ferent parts of the world in five principal divisions. 

It would be impossible to exhibit any thing like an 
analysis of a work which is composed of so many minute 

arts, each of which may be said to be a perfect whole in 
tself. We will however furnish one or two specimens of 
- the catalogue raisonnée of M. de la Richarderie. 


~ 


Under the title 


* Journal d’un Voyage en Hollande et aux Indes orientales, pur 
Jean Guillaume Vogel: (en allemande) Joh, Wilh. Vogel, 
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Journal seimét reise nach Holland und Ostindien. Léeipsic, 1690, 
fh 12mo.’ &c. 


we have the following : 


‘It was in January, 1635, that this missionary set out from 
horn to travel from Syria to China, by land. He disem. 
ed at Alexandretta, and joined the caravan which passed 

through Turkey and Armenia. He gives some descriptions of 
these countries, with the modé of travelling in the caravans. 
The geographer and the cosmographer will be interested by the 
rémarks which he makes on his route towards the Caspian and 
on the Wolga. His stay at Astrachan furnishes him with an op- 
portunity of describing that town which is distinguished by the 
beauty of its climate and the fertility of its soil. Some parti- 
eulars are added relative to the Calmuc and the Nogais Tar- 
tars. 
* The traveller afterwards gives an account of some aétrono- 
mical observations, the object of which 4s to rectify the ancieut 
theasurement adopted by geographers, whe placed China 600 
leagues more to the east than it is in reality. ' 

‘ The navigation of P. Avril on the Wolga, and his travels by 
land to Moscow on sledges, and through thick forests, include 
some curious details on the country and its inhabitants, on their 
different modes of hunting, and their trade in furs. He points 
_ out as many as six different routes to China hy Muscovy; he 
furnishes some useful information on the different hordes o 


Tartars who are found on these routes, but more pace 


on the Calmucs and the Mongols. What he says of the Dalai- 
lama has been since confirmed by more enlightened travellers. 

‘ He estimates the time which it takes to travel from Moscow 
te Pekin at four months; and gives a slight sketch of the ar- 
ticles of merchandize which are furnished in gfand Tartary, and 
particularly of a species of ivory which is m&ch more valuable, 
because much more white than that which is procured from the 
teeth of the elephant. He supposes this ivory to be the pro- 
duct of an amphibious animal, named Behemoth, which is 
found in the river Lena, or on the coast of the sea of Tartary. 

‘ As the traveller was refused a passage by Siberia, he was 
obliged to return into Poland; on which, as well as on Lithu- 
ania he makes some interesting observations. The difficulties 
which he experienced in passing into China by Muscovy having 
become insurmountable, he determined to take the road ta 
Constantinople by Moldavia, of which he gives a very favour- 
able account. 

‘ His narrative on the whole contains nothing very remark- 
able ; and in general with respect to all which concerns natural 
history shows rather a zealous missionary than an able ob- 
server.” 
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Under the enumeration. of the different editions. and. 
translations of the Picture of Greenland, &¢. by the Da- 
nish missionary Hans Egede, the author adds the fol- 
lowing : ) noe mE te ob . 

‘ In the commencement of his work, Egede employs himself 
in determining the Se al cenibou of rece From 
the relations of some Greenlanders he affirips, that towards the 
west this country almost reaches the confines of America, since 
it.is separated only fromit by a gulph, but which has hitherto 
been rendered impenetrable by almost eternal icc. He con- 
siders it as very, uncertain whether Greenland touches on Asia 
and on Tartary on the nerth-east, which is positively denied by 
the Dutch. , ~ 

Egede represents Greenlaad as far as it had been explored as~ 
a country elevated and bristled with rocks, many of which are 
covered with perpetual ice and snow. In_ the little valleys 
which separate them, and principally in the parts which are near 
the sea, there are some rich pastures, which during the summer, 
of only four month’s. continuance, would feed abundance of 
cattle if Greenland were to recover part of its ancient popula- 
tion. This country was discovered and colonized by the Nor- 
wegiaus in thegninth century. These colonies appear to have 
been destroyed y the Aborigenes of the country. Thus for 4 
very long interval Greenland was entirely lost to Denmark ; and 
even at present they have not been able to explore the eastern 
part of it, which is rendered inaccessible to navigators by float- 


jug ice. After some fruitless attempts which were made by the’ 


kings of Denmark in the seventeenth century, to reconnoitre 


and to eccupy the whole of Greenland, the country appears to ~ 


have been entirely forgotten. Egede, the pastor of Berghen 
animated with religious zeal, turned the attention of the Danizh 
minister te the subject by representing Greenland. as favourable 
to the establishment of a branch of commerce of considerable 
importance, though he as a missionary thought oaly of con- 
verting the natives to christiauity. ile had the address to carry 
his point by means of the first of these considerations. Ia 
1720 a company of merchants was formed ‘at Berghen, with a 
view of restoriag the communication with Greenland, and of 
forming a commercial establishment with that-country. FEgedg 
was thus enabled to make a settlement in Greenland; and it 
was then that he discovered the ruias of the Norwegian colonies 
and those of an ancient church. . 
‘He devoted himself particularly te the instruction of the 
inhabitaets, and to the diffusion of kuowledge among them; he 
composed a grammar and a dictionary of their language, and 
familiarized them with the truths of the gospel by the transla. 
tion of the New Testament into their vernacular tongue. In 
4740 he published in the German language a circumstantia 
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account of the beginning and thé progress of his mission, in 
which he has mingled many details on the physical properties of 
the country. Eis 

‘ The court of Denmark at first favoured the enterprize of 
Egede. Five ships were dispatched to Greenland in 1728 with 
artizans of every ies, with materials to construct a fort; and 
soldiers for its defence, A commandant was even appointed for 
this fort, and a governor for the colony, but a most afflicting 
epidemic frustrated the whole plan. The court of Denmark not 
finding in Greenland the commercial advantages it had expected, 
ceased to send succours to the colony, or serit such as were in- 
sufficient to answer any useful purpose. The arrival in Green- 
land of three Moravian brethren contributed a little to revive - 
the zeal of Egede, which was slackened by the obstacles which 
he experienced to the conversion of the Greenlanders. But the 
ravages which the small-pox made in the colony, caused him to 
despair of its prosperity, unless he received fresh succours from 
the court. Oppressed with infirmities and chagrin, he returned 
to Denmark, where he laid before the king the means which he 
thought most proper to give new life to the colony, which was 
abandoned to the indefatigable zeal of the Moravians, 

‘ The description of Egede shows us, that the few trees which 
grow in Greenland do not exceed from foureto six yards in 
height ; there aresome alders, some poplars, and many junipers. 
Though, from the sixtieth to the sixty-six degree of latitude, the 
soil has an appearance of fertility, the grain does not come to 
maturity. Perhaps they might succeed in inuring it to the cli- 
mate, if they took the seed from a country of which the tem- 
perature is nearly similar to that of Greenland. Many large 
species of pulse are cultivated with success, and some antiscor- 
butic plants, as the cochlearia and others, thrive in this region. 
There are few mines in the country, but it contains some veins 
of cinnabar, of rock crystal, blue and red; of asbestos, and a 
species of spurious marble. hes . 

‘ There is very seldom any fain in Greenland ; tempest and 
storms are also rare ; the mists aré the real scourge of the coun- 
try and arrest the progress of agriculture. The cold is much 
more intense to the east than to the west. There is no ferocious 
animal in Greenland but the white bear ; the Greenlanders attack 
jt by the help of their dogs ; these dogs are their only domestic 
animals ; they ase them instead of horses to draw their sledges 
on the ice. Greenland is much infested by gnats. 

«Fishing ig the chief resource .of the Greenlanders. They 
derive much advantage from that of the whale and that of the 
sea dog.. The bone and the oil form a considerable object of 
commerce, but which is not exclusively profitable to the Danes ; 
for the Greenlanders trade less willingly with them than with 
strangers. Their other fish furnish good food. They have 
another alimentary resqurce in the chace of the rein-deer, and 
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epee in hares, which are very numerous, hut as their 
unting and fishing sometimes fail, they occasionally experience 
the most dreadful famines, when’ Denmark does not send them 
supplies of corn. ’ 
* The men in Greenland are exclusively occupied in hunting 
and fishing. The manufactory of their shoes and clothes, the pre- 
ration of their food, even the construction and repairs of their 
ouses are abandoned to their women. ‘simplicity of their 
habitations, which are rudely formed of turf and stones, that of 
their dress, which is made of the skins of rein-deet and of bears, 
render these different occupations less fatiguing to the women 
than might at first be supposed. . : , a 
‘ The Greenlanders rarely live to an advanced age.’ As me- 
dicine is not known among them, it can neither shorten nor pro- 
long their days. In general, they have am appearance of :stupi- 
dity, but this might be removed by education. Egede panegy- 
rizes their manners, and particularly their hospitality; he ac- 
knowledges, nevertheless, that fidelity is not a common virtue 
amongst them; the want of which is remarked ‘pafticularly in 
those Greenlanders, of whom there are a few, who practise poly- 
my. . Divorce is very common in the country. The Green- 
faders, like the natives of the South Sea, have a great 
orror of robbery amongst each other, but are much inclined to 
it when foreigners come in their way. In common with savages, 
they are very filthy in their habitations and clothes ; like them, 
they lament a long time over the graves of their relations. Their 
diversions particularly consist in playing with balls, in dice, in 
grotesque gesticulations, and a species of dancing, but particu- 
larly in singing, in which a sort of rhymed poetry is observed. 
The idiom of the Greenlanders has some affinity with the lan- 
‘guage of the Norwegians, but it is much less copious in its eles 
mepts. Their religion is a medley of. superstitious opinions, in 
which Egede thought, that he could trace the idea of a supreme 
Being and of the immortality of the soul. Under the name of 
Angekkot, the sorcerers act a distinguished part amongst them, 
They are at once their priests and their physicians. The mis- 
sionaries, with all their endeavours, have been unable to impress 
their minds with any pure notions of the Christian doctrine.’ 


Though this is a very useful work, yet we must remark, 
that its account of the voyages and travels, written in the 
English language, is often very inaccurate and imperfect. 
For instance, the author assumes (Vol. V. p. 289-291), the 
fabulous account which the famous impostor, G. Psalma- 
- nazar, published of the island of Formosa, as a true and 

enuine narrative, and he makes a considerable extract . 
fom it respecting the manners and customs of the people. 
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Art. VIIIl.—Histoire des. Femmes Frangaises les plus 
Célébres, Sc. 


History of the most celebrated French Women, and of their 
Infiuence on French Literature as the Patrons of elters 
and as Authors. By Madame de Genlis. London, Col- 
burn, 1811, 2 vols. 12mo. 


THESE volumes contain what may be called characte- 
ristic sketches rather than lives of more than seventy 
French women of distinction. These sketches are preceded 
by some preliminary reflections on women in general, and 
particularly women of some literary celebrity. Madame 
Genlis is herself a lady of much observation, large expe- 
rience, and quick discernment, and therefore her criticisms 
on the virtues and vices, the merits and defects of her own 
sex, cannot well be destitute of instruction or of interest. 

Madame Genlis commences her reflections with a very 
modest confession, which shows, that she is not going to set 
up any extravagant pretensions in favour of her own sex, 
or to assert their claims to superiority in points, in which 
it is not their due. 


* Men of letters,’ says Madame Genlis, ‘ possess a superiority 
to fémale authors, which it is impossible to mistake or to dispute. 
All the works of women put together are not equal to some of 
the fine passages in Bossuet or Pascal, or some of the scenes in 
Corneille, Racine, Moliere, &c.’. ‘ But we must not,’ says she, 
«conclude from this, that the organization of women is different 
from that of men. Genius is composed of those qualities which 
they cannot be denied to possess in perfectiou ; imagination, sen- 
sibility, elevation of soul.’ 


In those departments of literature in which women are 
confessedly inferior to the other sex, Madame Genlis ap- 

ars to ascribe the cause to the defect of their education 
and to the omission of proper culture. But, says she, 


‘if few women, for want of study and assurance, have composed 
tragedies or poems which are equal to those of men, they have 
often surpassed them in works of another kind. No man has 
Jeft any familiar letters which can bear any comparison with 
those,of Madame de Sevigné or with those of Madame de Main- 
tenon, the Princess of Cleves, the Peruvian Letters, or the Let- 
ters of Madame Riccoboni. The two last romances of Madame 
Cottin are infinitely superior to those of all the male writers of 
romance, without excepting those of Marivaux, and still less the 
tiresome and voluminous works of the Abbé Pré.ot. For the 
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work of Gil Blas is of a different kind; it is a picture of the 
vices and follies, which are the product of ambition, of vanity, 
ef avarice, rather than a d of the natural sentiments 
of the heart, of leve, friendship, jealousy, filial piety, &c. The 
author, who is so asene oy in his remarks and so lively in bis 
pleasantries, was t roughly yainted only with subaltern in- 
trigues and with the fooleries of pride. But when he lays aside 
his satirical pencil, he becomes common ; all the episodes in Gil 
Blas, by which the author intendéd to interest our sensibility, are 
without elegance or animation.’ 


Madame Genlis thinks, that our general opinions on 
women are either contradictory or void of seme She 
says, that whilst we allow them an excess of sensibility, we 
refuse them energy ; and she seems to think, that this sen- 
sibility cannot well exist without energy. This 
she describes as a force ef mind aad a strength of volitiea, 
which, whatever may be its-direction, gives cons to 
the effort, and causes the pecne to brave every obstacle in 
the way of its accomplishment. Women, she says, are 
proverbially famed for tenacity of purpose. They cannot 
therefore be refused the energy of perseverance. 

Madame Genlis does not think, that exquisite deli 
is the exclusive property of women; for she says, that it 
is found in the writings of many men of letters, but she 
allows, that it is one of the distinctive characters of almost 
all the writings of her own sex. 


‘ Education,’ says she, ‘ and the usage of society, impose 
upon them the necessity of restraining the expression of their 
sentiments aud of adopting a perpetual reserve. Hence the de- 
lieate turns of their diction and their elaborate finesse in making 
that intelligible which they do not dare to reveal. There is no 
disstmutation in this ; it is not the concealment of what we ex- 
perience ; its —. on the contrary consists in making that 
well known which we do not explain, and in employing words 
from which no positive avowal can be proved. Love is particu- 
larly conversant in this Ingenious delicacy. Under the influence 
of this passion women have recourse to a language, veiled in 
those mysterious forms which speak only to the heart and the 
imagination. The words which are articulated are nothing ; the 
secret sense is every thing; and this can be clearly compre- 
hended only by the heart, for which’it is designed.” 


Madame Genlis allows, that women are physically 
weaker than men, and that they are formed for the nursing 
of children more than the trade of arms. Hence they are 
entitled to protection, and are unfitted for command. This 
is a very candid acknowledgment, but in order to recom- 
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pense the fair sex for this inferiority, the power which is 
withheld from them by reason, is made up to them by un- 
ceasing tenderness and perpetual regard. The true em- 
pire of women is that of love, and the mythology of the 
ancients as well as the experience of the me terns, testify, 
that the force of this sentiment is superior to every other 
description of force. Madame Genlis thinks, that there is 
no young woman of the age of twenty of distinguished 
beauty who would consent to exchange it, even if the ex- 
change were possible, for the posséssion of a crown. She 
would not consent to become ugly in order to become a 
queen. 

Madame Genlis combats the objection, that the literary 
ursuits of women unfit them for the common duties of 
omestic life. ‘ These duties,’ says Madame Genlis, ‘ can- 

not, in a well-regulated family, occupy more than an hour 
in a day.’ But Madame G. should love made one stipu- 


lation, that these literary ladies should not be the mothers 
of children, and should besides be in circumstances of com- 
petent affluence. We, however, entirely coincide in opi- 
nion with Madame Genlis, that ‘ des goiits sedentaires,’ are 
not the things which divert women from their duties. Let 
them write, says she, as much as they please, if they sacri- 
fice to this amusement, plays, routes, balls, and idle visits. 


‘ These are the dangerous dissipations which prevent wo- 
men from attending to the education of their children and 
plunge families in embarrassment and distress.’ 

One of the specimens which we shall select of Madame 
Genlis’ pourtraits of distinguished women in this work, 
shall be the following, of Madame the Marchioness du 
Deffant, which includes that of another czlebrated lady, 
Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse, whose letters have been 
noticed in a former appendix of our review. 


« It was impossible to be acquainted with Madame du Deffant 
and to study her character, without being convinced, that false 
philosophy relaxes all the springs of the soul, withers the ima- 
gination, and dries up the heart. Madame du Deffant was na- 
turally of a good disposition; she was obliging, generoug. To 
much genius, she added an artless simplicity in her conversation. 
She was the only female philosophe, without pedantry and with- 
out presumption, the only one who was not inflamed with the de- 
sire of sway or of captivating admirers by her brilliant qualities ; 
the only one in short who had not the absurd intolerance of im- 
piety. With too much correctness of judgment to be strongly 
attuched to error, but with too much weakness and indolence 
to reject it, her life was past in the most painful uncertainty. 
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Without religion, there is no futurity for old age, or at least if it 
admit one, it cannot enjoy the prospect without alarm. Thus, 
at the close of her life, she wrote a copy of verses, of which the 
following is the conclusion. ; 


* Quelques plaisir$ dans la jeunesse, 
Des soins dans la maternité, 

Tous les malheurs dans 1a vieillesse, 
Puis la peur de l’éternité. 


* Madame du Deffant was of a discontented and unquiet tem- 
per, and subject to considerable inequalities. Her dejection ren- 
dered her unsusceptible of any strong emotions of joy or of any 
lively sentiment ; buf her conversation was always agreeable, be- 
cause it was always devoid of art. Her house was for more than 
twenty years the rendezvous of all the men of letters of most 
celebrity and talents. To a great number of them she did im- 
portant services; but she experienced more than one instance of 
ingratitude. Madame du Deffant had taken into her house a 
Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse, a lady of good family, but without 
fortune, who soon supplanted her benefactor in her own family, 
ih which she formed a particular society, who preferred the apart- 
ment of Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse to the saloon of Madame 
du Deffant. The last, wounded by this neglect, complained of 
it to her friend ; she was answered with haughtiness; and the 
misunderstanding proceeded to extremities. Mademoiselle de 
lEspinasse, by means of the friends whom she had formed at 
the house of Madame du Deffant, obtained a pension from the 
king. ‘This was assuredly a very extraordinary favour, to which 
she had not the smallest claim. Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse 
soon abandoned for ever the asylum where she had experienced 
such sipgular hospitality. She collected a colony of beaux 
esprits, who were + era from the house of Madame du Dcf- 
fant. This insurrection produced a literary republic, who de- 
tested their ancient chief, whose authority they had renounced. 
The American rebels were never more exasperated aguinst his 
Britannic majesty, than was M. d’Alembert, the Washington of 
this revolt, against Madame du Deffant. M. de la Harpe says, 
that Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse had a soul singularfy prone to 
love. It was singularly so indeed ; for she was violently in love 
with two different persons at the same time. Im this respect she 
appears to have been an extraordinary anomaly in the /oviag fa- 
eaty M. de la Harpe says, moreover, that Mademoiselle de 

’Espinasse was so attilicted by the death of the Count, de Mora, 
3 young Spanish nobleman, that her grief shortened. ber days. 
It was not this cause alone which occasioned thé destruction of 
her health. She had, it is true, a violent fondness for this young 
Spaniard ; but she was, at the same time, passionately endmoured 
of M. Guibert.. And she had, moreover,’a strong biking for 
M. d’Alembert, who was the confidant of-her two amours, and 
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who was, at the same time, desperately in love with herself. If 

are so often victims to a single passion, it is not surprising, 
that she could not resist the strange inquietudes of two or three. 
All these things appear scandalous follies and marks of a de- 
praved imagination to the generality of mankind, and, particu- 
larly as the heroine of this new species of romance was more 
than forty years of age. But modern philosophy admires this 
vast faculty of loving, this amorous philanthropy, which renders 
the heart of an energetic and sensitive woman as open to her 
adorers as that of a good ‘mother to her children. We might 
say at the bottom of the portrait of Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse, 
that she was the most interesting victim of love, for she loved all 
her lovers alike. This, in a few words, would be the sum and 
substance of her letters. 

« Madame du Deffant had the merit not to be embittered with 
resentment by so much ingratitude. She spoke of Mademoiselle 
de I'Espinasseand of d’Alembert with moderation, complaeency, 
and =m ananng This was, without doubt, an unintentional ag- 
gravation of their injustice. Madame du Deffant died in 1780, 
at the age of 84 years, during 30 of which she had been blind. 
Her correspondence which: has been published, does little 


honour to her memory.’ 


The following is part of Madame Genlis’ criticism on 
some of the romances of Madame Cottin, whose works are 
not unknown to the readers of our journal. 


‘ Matilda,’ says Madame Genlis, ‘is the best work of Ma- 
dame Cottin. We meet in it with several imitations of other 
romances, but it contains some delicious scenes, some noble, de- 
licate, and generous sentiments, with several charming details, 
which place it amongst the best works of the kind. With the 
exception of a small number of phrases, the style is pure and 
elegant. Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia, added.to the re- 
putation of the author. It is an affecting picture of the purest 
sentiments of maternal and filial love. But, in this production, 
wit is too often substituted for sensibility; the elaborate beauty 
of the diction weakens the interest, and throws a coldness over 
the whole of a work, the sentiments and morality of which are 
admirable. This romance commences with the description of 
the deserts of Siberia. There is great beauty in this description; 
and it has a sombre or pene suited to the subject. The 
author is truly original ip this fine passage. She employs ne 
pomp of phrase, no superfluity of ornament. The whole pic- 
ture is simple but grand, and appears to exhibit the life ef the 
scene. The same praise may be bestowed ou all the descriptive 
parts of this romance, particularly that of a storm in a forest. 

‘ Madame Cottin was deficient in inveution and imagination, 
and she has often borrowed her ideas froim others; but she had 
sensibility, delicacy, amd 2 capacity tor the portraiture of glow- 
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ing scenes. As it is more easy in a person of talents and genius 
to renounce dangerous errers, than to correct a style already 
formed, Madame Cottin, whilst she succeeded m rendering her 
diction more pure, rieVertheless discovered too much refinement 
andart. It is only in her first work that we meet with instances 
of a ridiculous phraseology; but, in her other productions, we 
find many which.a correct taste would wish to reform, because. 
they are deviations from nature and from truth.’ 


Madame Necker occupies @ comparativel large space in 
these two small volumes. Madame Genie tells us, that 


Madame Necker, notwithstanding hér genius and acquire- 
ments, which she does not attempt to depretiate, eould 
never write two pages together which were either ‘ 
amusing or perfectly reasonable.’ Madame Necker is re- 
proved for a constant endeavour to attract attention 
novel thoughts und sparkling conceits.. This lady had been 
educated with unusual care; she learned Latin, and the 
books which she read, were calculated to render her under- 
standing less frivolous than that of the generality of her 
sex. At the time she became the wife of Mr. Necker, he 
was only the clerk of a Swiss banker. When her husband 
afterwards obtained the direction of the French finances, 
she made use of her power only to do good. She attended 
to the interior management of an hospital, and exerted 
herself in various acts of beneficence. Madame Genlis 
commends her religious principles, the elevation of her 
sentiments, and the constancy of her virtue. 


* She was,’ says the female critic of her life, ‘a good mother, 
a sincere friend, the most affectionate, the best of wives, 
Equally worthy of esteem and admiration, she had only one 
fault; but this proved the torment of her life, involved her in 
humerous inconsistencies, and perverted her judgment and her 
understanding. She had a passionate taste for literature, and 
showed how the most innocent and the most exalted pursuit may 
be productive of the greatest inconveniences, particularly in a 
woman.’ . 
_ Notwithstanding the religious sentiments of Madame 
Necker, she is said to have been habitually surrounded by 
Deists and Atheists. Though she affected to admire the 
beauty of the country, and said, that there was much more 
virtue in Switzerland than at Paris, she could not live 
without being perpetually surrounded with a crowd of 
literati in the French capital. Her desire to shine as 2 
wit rendered her rather unamiable asa woman. She took 
no pleasure in that agreeable trifling, the occasional mix- 
ture of whichis neeessary in the intercourse of society; as 
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the recreation of the mind, a relaxation from the toils 
of business, or an escape from the gloom of care. Madame 
Necker is said never to have tasted the charm of exciting 
the smile of good humour and of increasing the stock of 
mirth. Her literary vanity is said so completely to have 
absorbed her other desires, that she never wrote a letter 
which she had not previously elaborated in her brain, or 
which she had not repeatedly corrected and revised; and 
she kept copies of all her epistolary compositions. Her 
insatiable desire for celebrity vitiated her taste and her 
character. In order to obtain praise herself, she lavished 
it on works which she did not approve, and on men whom 
she could not esteem. Madame Necker exhibits specimens 
of her literary defects; her puerile thoughts, laborious 
conceits, extravagant ornaments, and affected phraseology. 
But our limits admonish us, that we must bring this aatiols 


to a close. : 








Art. IX—P. OVIDII NASONIS METAMOR- 
PHOSES. Recensuit, varietate Lectionis notisque 
Instruxit Gottlieb Erdmann Gierig. Editio altera ad 


singulos ~~ Versus vel Emendatior vel Auctior. 


H. T. ipsiz 1804, 1807. Svo. 


THE first volume of this book was published some 
years before the second ; but the difficulty of intercourse 
with the Continent has been so great, that neither of them 
are much known in this country, and the supply of them, 
at present, is not, we believe, very abundant. Gierig, it 
may be remembered, published an edition of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses in 1785, which met with a-very rapid sale. It 
was almost entirely a reprint of Burman’s Text, and in- 
cluded nearly all the etrors of the quarto. The present 
edition is far more critical: the obtrusions of Burman and 
Heinsius on the text, or their scrupulous extension of cers. 
tain faulty readings, are equally avoided, The new read- 
ings, which it must be confessed, were accumulated in a 
most bungling manner in the former. edition, are in this 
thoroughly refashioned; a choice of those which are best, 
is subjoined to the text, and each cited MS. is clearly de- 
fined. A few treatises, containing the Life of Ovid, and 
some account of the work, witb a chronological arrange- 
ment of the Metamorphoses are prefixed ; and a very use- 


* ful and careful INDEX VERBORUM occupies 541 pages 
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ut the end of the second volume. Notwithstanding all 
these claims to attention, the work before us is extremely 
inelegant and heavy. 

A description of mythological transformations wasamong 
the earliest efforts of the Grecian muse. Homer, Hesiod, 
and Simonides, introduced little fables of this nature, to 
embellish historical detail, to adorn severer truth by alle- 
gory, and to express the legends of their faith in cultivated 

anguage. The age of the poetess Corinna is not precisely 
defined. She wrote Erzpowy GiGaze. Callisthenes, an 
inhabitant of Olynthus, and a disciple of Aristotle ; Anti- 
gonus, inthe time of Ptolemy Philadelphus; Nicander, and 
Parthenius, wrote Mrrauopowosis. AAAoswoets.’ Ereposoume 
ve. &c. These compiled chiefly on subjects of transfor- . 
mation in general, while one Bieus studied and elucidated 
a particular subject, and gave his opinions on the change 
of men into birds, in his ogviSeyoux. These, however, 
have perished, and we are unable, at the present time, to 
decide whether Ovid. did much more than select and 
cull from Grecian prototypes; or add, and even invent, 
according to the dictates of his own genius. In a question 
of such uncertainty, we should be inclined to lean to the 
opinion of those who, taking into consideration the stores 
of mind and the exuberance of fancy in the Latin poet, 
have given him credit for many of those fables which are 
not now to be found in the remains of the mythologists. 

Gierig is of acontrary opinion. We venture, liowever, 
to conjecture, that the sweet stories of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
and Philemon and Baucis, and some others, which it would 
be tedious to mention, and. of which not a trace exists in 
any more ancient writer, were originally from the hand of 
Ovid. Auother praise is certainly due to the poet in his 
Metamorphoses (which he does not generally deserve in 
his other works), that he has frequently altered his mode 
. of narration and catastrophe from the Greeks, not only 
where he perceived that more ornament might be derived 
from alteration, but where his original was indelicate, he 
has wound up his story with every attention to purity and 
decency. Of this, we have instances in the transformation 
of the boy into a lizzard, and the mournful destinies of 
Cephalus and Procris. 

he facility with which Ovid wrote, led him into much 
tautology and puerility. When he seizes on an idea, he 
hunts it down: we are delighted when we enter the field 
with him; but we are frequently jaded before we leave 
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him. There is perhaps ng author who has more talent for 
pleasing, and whom, at the same time, the reader can put 
down with less regret. The Germans alone, who write 
‘ perpetual commentaries,’ and who are totally insensible 
to any beauty in their author, can plod on from beginning 
to end without fatigue. But it istime to talk again of the 
commentator. As a specimen, therefore, of Gierig’s edi- 
tion of the Metamorphoses, we will examine B. XIII, 
which commences at p. 242, of the second volume. 

The readers of Ovid will recollect, that this book is ge- 
nerally considered the most eloquent, beautiful, and, in 
parts, the most sublime of all the works which that author 
has left behind him. The dispute between Ajax and Ulysses 
for the armour of Achilles, is conducted with great dignity 
and spirit, with the ingenuity of an orator, and the sub- 
tlety of a sophist. The story of Hecuba excels in the pa- 
thetical, and part of it is even superior to the original in 
Euripides. In neither instance can her transformation 
into a bitch be read without-‘contempt, and we must avow, | 
that the alterations Ovid has made in the end of this tale 
are for the worse. The fables of Memnon, Anius, and 
Scylla, have each their respective claims on attention: the 
Galatea is, on the whole, too diffuse, but we prefer it to 
the prosaic simplicity of Theocritus, and the medley with 
which this book closes, cannot be read without much 
interest. 

M. Porcius Latro, says Seneca Contr. L. II., wrote a 
book on.the ‘ Armorum Judicium:’ he was tutor to Ovid, 
who pillaged much from him. Latro, however, had all his 
stores at second hand, for the subject was treated very 
early in the ‘Oxawy xpioss of Aischylus, and the TAsas psxpa 
of Lesches. Pausanias, in his book which treats of the 
geography of Attica, mentions, that this legend was as an 
article of faith among the /Kolians in his time. Two so- 
phistical declamations of Antisthenes, the one from the 
mouth of Ajax, the other of Ulysses, are preserved among 
the Greek orators.* Two dramas on the same subject 
were written by the two Latin playwrights, Atticus and 
Pacuvius. Timanthes and Parrhasius transmitted this fable 
through some ages, in two most celebrated paintings. The 
poets, however, and the painters, live no longer on paper 
or on canvass, and L. Calaber alone exists to compete with 
Ovid. His age is not quitesettled: itis, however, admitted, 
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that he was many years junior to our bard, and certainly 
his inferior in thought, judgment and execution.* 

We must first enter our protest against those notes 
which profess to be explanatory, but which are a medley 
of ignorance and absurdity, The lowest scholars, at our 
lowest academies, would not be instructed by the follow- 
ing trash, which we insert, as chance directed us to the 
leaf, assuring our readers, that there is not a page, no, nor 
a column of a page, which is not disgraced by the same 
mawkish, silly trumpery. 


* L. XIII. v. 10. habent hoc heroes et milites strenui, ut elo- 
quentiam spernant pre sua fortitudine, v. c. Hercules IX. 29. 
Tydeus ap. Eurip. Pheen, vi.603. Marius ap. Sallust: Jug. 85. 31. 
Ajax, ap. Antisthen. p. 55. o roAguos # Aoyw, xpiveTarsy BAA’ 
epyw. dicere, scil. cum facundia, eloquentem esse. Scepe sic 
dicere ap. Cic facere, preclara facinora edere, fortem esse. Sal- 
lust. Cat. 3. Pulchrum est benefacere reipublice: etiam bene 
dicere haud absurdum est-—valere arte, viribus, excellere. 

‘13. Memoranda, enumeranda, recensenda Vidistis enim. 
Magni zstimant bellatores, facinora sua ante oculos vel ducis, 
vel militum edidisse. Vid. Liv. xxi. 43. extr. sine teste. ap. Antisth, 
p. 54. Ille. nihil facit. pavepws, ego nihil AaSpa. guorum nox 
conscia est, quoniam noctu sua perpetraverat, unde Senec. Troad. 
754. Ulixes, nocturnus miles, et ibid. 38. Diomedes nocturnus 
Tthaci_ comes. \d infra in laudem suam vertit Ulysses; sed su- 
perbus et iratus Ajax callida consilia pro ignavi animi signis 
habet.’ 


This is a fair specimen of the folly of Gierig and of the 
eneral German system of commenting where comment 
is not necessary. We doubt whether we ever quoteda 
more nonsensical illustration. But if our German anno- 
tator cannot instruct youngsters, from the circumstance of 
his surpassing them in childishness, we fear, that were he 
of their age, he would suffer a more severe chastisement 
than we can inflict, for the following false concord. 


—_" in pectus, tum demum vulnera passum 391. xiii. passum, 
pro patientem.’ 


This is almost incredible. But we must begin, as they 
say, from the beginning. : 








* Q. Calaber Parilipomenon L. V. 180-316. We shall not enter into the 
foolish dispute whether Quintus was the same as Ennius. This was indeed a 
strange metempsychosis. See the subject well treated in the prefaratory re- 
marks to the Ist vol. of Q. ae x ys published. 
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-‘ sed demit honorem 
Emulus Ajaci. Non est tenuisse superbum 
Sit licet hoc ingens, quicquid speravit Ulixes.’ 16. 


Gierig, following the a of Burman, would place 
a full punctuation after emulus. We prefer the usual 
reading. 





* vitataque traxit in arna.’ 39. 
is preferred by Gierig to jurataque, the reading of most 
MSS. and editions, and which we would retain. Jnvita- 
taque is inadmissible. 


* Que meruit; que (si Dii sunt) non vana precerts.’ 49. 
This is notoriously a very. shuffling line. Gierig reads 
sunt most carelessly. Heinsius amended this passage que 
Dii, Dii dent, which we disapprove. ‘The proper reading 
is doubtless Dit sint. 
——‘ ostendit, quod jam prafoderat, aurum.’ 60, 


Burman seldom corrects elegantly, when he follows 
closely the ductus literarum. In the present instance, not- 
withstanding we highly approve his alteration, which our 
editor should have inserted, gzod clam. 

* Qui licet eloquio fidum quoque Nestora vincat.’ 63. 


The Basil edition has fidum sibi, quod efficacius, says 
Gierig. Nay, fidum sibi is not Latin: as Mr. G. should 
have known by one of the commonest rules of Grammar, 
it would be fidum illi. This is gross. 


« molem clypei.’ 75. 


This is illustrated (risum tencatis 2) by canos nuts tueyov. 


‘ Sustinui; sortemque meam voristis Achivi.’ 88. 

Of the three readings vovistis, novistis, fovistis, Gierig, 
with his usual obliquity of judgment, has retained the 
worst, and the only one which cannct be construed. We 
prefer Heinsius’s conjecture of fovistis. 

‘ rapté cum Pallade captum.’ 99. 

Many editions, from MSS. authority, read captd. It is 
so like the jingle and play on words usual to Ovid, that we 
suspect it tobe the genuine reading. 

‘Arma viri fortis medios mittantur in hostes.’ 121. 

It may be worth while te quote a passage from Seneca 
(Controv. II. ii.) in point, which seems generally to have 
escaped the commentators. | 


‘ Adeo autem studiosé Latronem audivit (sc. Ovidius} ut mul- 
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tas ejus sententias in versus suos transtulerit. In armorum judi- 
cio dixerat Latro: mittamus arma in hostes, et petamus: Naso 
dixit “ arma viri fortis medios mittantur in hostes.”’ 


‘ Finierat Telamone satus’—122. 
‘ Finicrat orationem, peroraverat causam siiam. Murmur, et 


alias fremitus, sermo multorum promiscué loquentium. Adstitit, 
surrexit ad eos,’ 


Is not this too bad? We have also mueh fault to find 
with orthographical affectation—heres. poteremur, for in- 
stance, in the space of two linés—in v. 134, we have a 
bone to pick with Le Fevre, though no quarrel, for once, 
with Gierig. 

* per quem magnus Danais suceessit Achilles.’ 


Le Fevre would have read accessit, and declares the 

_ passage unintelligible with the present reading; but suc- 

cessit here signifies accessit, as ina thousand other instances. 
E. 9. 


Et tecto assuetas coluber succedere et umbre. Vir. Geor, 
Utque alios taceam, qui sevum perdere possit 
Hectora, nempe dedi.’ V. 177. 


So it should be printed, as it has been printed for centu- 
ries; but Heinsius, on the authority of two MSS. al- 
tered it to alias, and referred to ‘ Cities,’ some of which had 
been just mentioned. Gierig follows this strange opinion, 
and prints alias. The context actually requires alios. Nor 
is G. more fortunate in explaining sevum by fortem, 
and nempe by certe. The latter explanation (as he may 
find on consulting his dictionary on the force of certe), - 
would make absolute nonsense. There is a strange cen- 
fusion again in the editor’s ideas, when he says, on the 
line 

. © Immeritam seve natam macteare Diane.’ 185. 


that immeritam and seve are unappropriate epithets, as 
Ulysses was aider and abettor in the intended murder. Be 
itso. Would not immerita still apply to Iphigenia, al- 
though from motives of superstition or prudence Ulysges 
agreed to the ratification of the oracle? She was immerita 
no doubt, and Ulysses could not have blackened her ‘cha- 
racter, if he had wished it. As for seve, it is the very 
epithet Ulysses should have used for Diana: the more seve 
the goddess was, the less culpable the mortal who would 
appease her. But such follies crowd upon us in every 
line of annotation, that we must oecupy ourselves in some- 
what else than the detection of these minutely ridiculous 
4 
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absurdities, though it may be pleasant to some to hear tha 
Gierig denominates capital cities ‘ urbes capitales.’ P. 257 
* fueritque benignior Ajax.’ 255. 
On this difficult hemistich Gierig throws no new light. 
He condenses, however, the opinions of some of his pre- 
decessors without much circumlocution. 


‘In verbis fucritne benignior Ajax \aborarwut interpretes. 
Heins. +) benignior passive sumebat pro eo, qui berfigne habetur, 
cujus tamen significationis exemplum se ignorare fatebatur. 
Burm. explicat, magis popularis, blandus, ut aded obtineat. que 
velit. MSS. quidam guia aut guogue dignior, unde Heinsii conj. 
fuerit his dignior. Prius placebat etiam Capofer. Koepenius 
pro Ajax suadebat Hector.’ 


When doctors disagree, it is difficult to decide; certain 
it is, that the text, as it now stands, is corrupt, and that all 
the explanations and readings given in the above note, are 
most futile. We would rather read with old Muretus 
ferat hec ut dignior, and as some MSS. give dignior, we - 
conceive, that that great critic has probably preserved us 
the true reading : at all events he has made a passage con- 
strue, which was before downright nonsense, and which 
continues so in Gierig’s text. 

On v. 281, we are gravely informed, * Graifim murus,’ 
that murus frequently means ‘ lutela, ‘ presidium,’ and 
that a brave hero is sometimes denominated ‘ a wall, ‘ a 
tower, ‘a shield, &c. 

* cumque alto sydera celo 
Pleiadasque, Hyadasque, immunemq. wequoris Arcton, 
Diversasque urbes, nitidumque Orionis ensem.’ 292. 





Gierig must excuse us if we would read diversosque orbes 
—urbes are quite out of their : lace in an enumeration of 
the celestial bodies. Besides the next line, which we haye 
not before seen insisted on, leads us to this conclusion, 


‘ Postulat, ut capiat, que non intelligit, arma.’ 


Now the cities, we presume, and such like pretty pic- 
tures, might be perfectly intelligible to Ajax, while the as- 
tronomical position and denominations of the orbs above 
his head, might be wholly beyond the science of the rude 
warrior. Mr. Gierig’s explanation, of diversas is ridicu- 
lous. ‘ Diversas urbes,’ m quibus diversa negotia, belli 
et pacis, tractantur.’ 

* Eloquioque virum morbis, iraque furentem 
Molliet, aut aliqua producet callidus arte.’ 322. 
We cannot, perhaps, find a more amusing instance of 
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Heinsius’s hypercriticiem than in-the last of these lines, he 
would read atia for aliqua, because he says, that eloquence 
is, in itself, an art!!! _ 
[‘ Utque tui mihi, sic fiat tibi copia nostri :] 

Te tamen aggrediar : [mecumque reducere nitar.’]. 332. 

Although we approve of the MS. which omits the first 
verse, and are persuaded it is spurious; however, as it is 
the fashion of the modern press to preserve every ancient 
gloss, we would. place it after the second line. Indeed, 
without this arrangement, no sense whatever can be eli- 
cited from it. Almost évery MS. varies from its fellow in 
the reading of the second verse. Heinsius has on the pas- 
sage a strange idea, which is not unworthy of reeord. He 
imagines, that Ovid left many hemistichs from haste or 
negligence, which he intended to fill up at some future time. 
That this was the case with Virgil, we know; but then the 
circumstances under which he left his poem unfinished, are 
also well known. Ovid not only scrupulously polished 
his poems, but he has written an epilogue to his Metamor- 
phoses, in which he promises himself immortality on the’ 
‘score of perfection. From the total variety of readings 
which the MSS. afford us of the termination of this verse, 


———‘ mecumque reducere nitar 
nec inultus, spero, relinquar. 
——longé tormidine pulsa. 
solerti pectore fidus. 
, castrisque reducere nitar.’ 


(of which latter reading, Burman and Lenzius approved), 
we are inclined, with Gierig, to conjecture, that these and 
similar hemistichs are of comparatively late date; and 
that the original MS. (from which all that are now in ex- 
istence, descend), was mutilated in the termination of this 
and of some other verses. ‘This being the case, we con- 
ceive the choice of reading to be optional, and the line 
as printed in this edition, to have at least equal claims to a 
place in the text with any of its rivals. 

The second fable of this book, the transformation of 
Hecuba into a bitch, commences at the 399th verse. Antis- 
tita. 410 is an uncommon word; but Ovid delights in an- 
tique expressions. We believe, that the plural npmber of 
a@vum is to be found only in Avs writings. Aulus Gellius 
remarks, that Cicero himself (whose chaste ear generally 
revolted at grotesque and ancient words), was particularly 
delighted with the usage of Antistita. Noct. Att. XIII. 
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It is on a passage in the oration against verses, that Gel- 
hus makes this observation. 


‘ Pugnantem pro se, proavitaque regna fueniem.’ 416. 


Some read fenentem. Gierig very justly prefers the 
former word: but he is not so successful in repudiating 
the variation approved of by Heinsius, and authorized by 
live MSS. of 

*cano de vertice raptum.’ 427. 
for ‘ crinem,’ which is mharmoniously repeated in the fol- 
lowing verse. Polymestor is peferred to Polymnestor, 
without due cause: Clyiemmestra is never printed Clyte- 
mestra. We much disapprove of these orthographical affec- 
tations. 
‘ similisque minaci 
Temporis illius vultum referebat Achilles.’ 442. 

The elegance and the force of the passage require the 
participle rather than the adjective. Minanti is besides 
in allthe MSS. but one ; Gierig prints the adjective inju- 
diciously, following the traces of Heinsius, who was par- 
ticularly fond of the more unusual reading, without regard 
to the better, in nineteen instances out of twenty. 


* Mors tantum vellem matrem mea fallere posset.’ 462. 


On our referring to Burman’s Ovid, we found the fol- 
lowing strange note about the amendment of the above 
line, euphonia gratid. Our musical readers will probably 
think it an alteration of durum per durius. He says, 

[* Languidi et simu! durissimi bi numeri, tribus vocibus in 
mugientem illam literam m exeuntibus, et tribus ibidem spon- 
deis se subsequentibus, ego maliem,' 

* Mors tamen hac vellem mea.matrem fallera possit.’} 
* Verba movent oris’: Priami vos filia Regis, 
Nunc captiva rogo.”’ 470. 

We prefer this reading. Gierig tells us, it is wretched. 
He reads monent and nunc : (we take for granted he means 
monent, as there is an erratuni in the page movent vulg. 
movent.) We cannot refrain from quoting the shopt in- 
stance of pathos which is now before us. 

‘ Dixerat—at populus lacrymas, quas illa tenebat, 

Non tenet. Ipse etiam fleus invitusque sacerdos 

Prebita conjecto rupit precordia ferro. 

Illa super terram <efecto poplite labens 

Pertulit intrepidos acd fata novissima vuitus. 

Tunc [Ieg. tun.] quoque cura fuit partes velare tegendas 
Cum caderet, castique decus servare pudoris.’ 477. 
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How far superior, at the end, is this spirited copy to 

the prosaic original in Euripides. 
TWOAANY Tpovoray ELyeyv EVTYNUWS WETEsy 
APUMWTEV a a APUBTEty OMMAT AapTevay EDV. 
Evr. Hec. v. 569. 

‘We may remark, by the way, that the critical reader 
will do well to turn to professor Porson’s observations on 
the last of these lines, in his edition of the Hecuba. 

V. 487. edideras is received into the text for ediderat, 
from an excellent conjecture of Heinsius, who is unsuc- 
cessful a few lines forward in altering 

‘ Nata tue (quid enim superest?) dolor ultime matri,’ 494, 
into 

‘ (quis enim superest dolor ?) ultima matri,’ 
‘for the common reading may easily be defended by 
* Tu dolor es, facinusque meum.’—Met. x. 193. 
‘At, puto, funeribus dotabere regia virgo.’ —523. 

Gierig has omitted to mention that Macrobius quotes 
this line, and uses dofabere, which is infinitely superior to 
the other reading donabere. 

‘ Dixit; et ad litus passa procedit anili.—533. 


Three MSS. oo us properavit; and so, with leave of 


our editor, we should have printed the line. Aili would 
not then be, as he now says it is, an ornamental epithet 
alone: but it would add most effectually to the sense. 
Thas in the Eneid, iv. 641. 


* gradum studio celerabat anili. 


Euripides and Ovid henceforth proceed sith a different 
story concerning the recovery of Polydorus’s body on the 
sea-shore. 

‘ Factaque Threiciis ingentia vulnera telis, v.537. 


We cannot omit a most curious illustration, by’Burman, 
of ingentia vulnera, from Florus ii.7. ‘ Vulnera non spi- 
culis, sed ingentibus pilis, nec minoribus adacta gladiis whira 
mortem patebant.’ If the words were telis ingentibus there 
might be a shadow of excuse for this illustration; at pre- 
sent itis solely gratuitous, and in the style of the old 
Dutch quarto men. 

V. 539, *‘ et pariter vocem, &e. et quippe, siquidem, G. 
No such thing; ef is simply and: nor does the text bear 
the refinement intended. On the word sustollere, which is 
sursum tollere, we refer our readers to the 37th chapter of 
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the third book of Vossius de Analogid. It occurs here in 
the 542d line; but there are three different readings, 
either e.rtollit, attollit (which we prefer) or tollit torvos ad 
sidera by transposition. 


‘ Credidit Odrysius, praedaque assuetus amore.’ 554, 


‘ Heinsius suadebat vel amori, vel allectus amore. And 
Gierig should have taken his advice: The former cor- 
rection, however, of Heinsius is far preferable to the lat- 
ter. Burman accumulates instances to prove the con- 
struction of assuescere witli an ablative. Most of them 
might undergo as easy a remedy as the line before us: and 
the rest would have be, more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. We would rather correct gramma- 
tically where it is possible, without doing violence to the 
text, than support an unanalogical phrase by similar pas- 
sages either obsolete, or themselves possibly. corrupt. 
But ‘ non herebis, says Gierig, ‘ you shall not stick at it,’ 
Avasdera, peyaarn Oerc. 

‘ Atque ita correptum captivarum agmine matrum 

Involat.’—560. 
Jta seems to be perfectly out of its place here: but all the 
commentators have passed by this passage in silence. We 
would read in; ‘ involare in aliquem’ is the proper 
phrase; and the sense scems to require some other word 
than #/a, which has reference to nothing which precedes 

‘ Exspoliatque genas oculis.’— 562. 

away with exrpi/atque and expellitque genis oculos. Ex- 
spoliat is a word probe note. Although both Heinsius and 
Burman dig in Nonius, Cyprian and such like barbarous 
blockheads to establish this certain reading, Cicero, Sal- 
lust, and the best authors would give an hundred instances 
of the usage, if necessary. At the 575th line the fable of 
Hecuba closes, and we begin on that of Menmon. 

Sophocles wrote a drama on Memnon, from which Ovid 
might have borrowed his imagery, as he did from Euri- 
pides in the preceding story. We shall have little herein 
to remark, as the tale is short ; ut as our praice.is scanty 
to the editor, we cannot omit it when duc; which it is in 
the ensuing note. | 

‘ Diva tamen venio: non ut celubra, diesque 
Des mihi sacrificos.’— 589. 

* Sacrificum poetis est, quicquid ad sacro pertinet. Sacrifiea 
securis, sacrifica arc, sacrifci ritus. Lryo etiam licuit sacrifi- 
cos dies dicere, quibus sacra fivuut., Nuvu igitur erat, cur Heins, 
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et Burm. h. |. hzrerent, et ille suaderet popasque sacrificos, hic 
vel dapes sacrificas, vel focos sacrificos. Schirach interpretatur, 
sacerdotes, quod ferri non potest.’ 

‘ Parentali periture marte rebellant.’.—619. 


Gierig disapproves of marte (a mere conjecture of 
Heinsius) and yet admits it into the text. Read morte. 


Daniel Heinsius prefers a reading which is in the Vatican 
MS. 


—— ——‘ parentali moriture more rebellant.’ 


Morte or even marte is preferable: so in the amores 


‘ sic Memnonis umbris 
Annua solenni cede parentet avis.’ I. 13.3. 


In the next fable concerning Anius, 
‘ scelerataque limina Thracum.’—628. 


Read, with the common editions, lilora. Gierig gives no 
reasons for this useless alteration; and, in the next line, 
read on the Basil MS. authority, or even if there were uo 


authority at all, 
‘ Et Polydore, tuo manantem sanguine terram.’ 


for et Polydoreo, which elegant word, we need scarcely 
add, is admitted into our text. 


‘ Andros habet, pro patre locumque et regna tenentem.’—649. 


‘The rythm plainly shows,’ says Heinsius, ‘ that this 
line is not Ovidian; we must alter it to locos et regna,’ 
(which we humbly conceive would be nonsense, since 
locum and locos signify quite different things) ‘ or locé jam 
regna, or sceptra. Now, in point of harmony, we contess 
that many undisputed Ovidian lines are far more inhar- 
monious. To say nothing of the play on the words, how 
shall we account a few lines back for 


‘ Non oblita animorum, annorum oblita suorum ?’ 


and many other such verses? /ocum is for solium, and not 
as Gierig childishly asserts for insulam. The meaning is, 
that he was his father’s locum tenens at Andros. 

V. 662, Gierig has foisted dedantur into the text, for - 
the common and better reading reddantur: and in 663, 
consortia pectora, a conjecture of Heinsius, and a most 
useless one, for consorlia corpora. Were an edition of 
Ovid to be printed with all Heinsius’s readings it would 
no more belong to Ovid, than Mr. Burgess’s ‘Troades be- 
longs to Euripides. So again, v. 718, irrita is inserted on 
Heinsius’s sole dictum, into this text for impia; and 
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Mitcherslich (he must excuse us if we do not spell his 
name quite correct) has in vain clamoured for the resto- 
ration of inpia. 7 

It appears to us, that those. critics who condemn the 
story, and more particularly the speech of the Cyclops to 
Galataa, in this book of the Metamorphoses, attempt to 
impose laws on Ovid to which he never subscribed. The 
solemnity of the Ejpick, or the simplicity of the pastoral, 
is not in character with our bard. We must measure him 
by other rules; and not always feel indignant if his point 
is overstretched, or his conceit too grotesque. .We con- 
fess we have no cbjection, when Polypheme goes to his 
toilette for the purpose of rendering himself leasing in 
the eyes of his mistress, to find him combing humself with 
a rake, and shaving himself with asickle. We have al- 
ways suspected the 797th line of being spurious; 

* Et, si non fugias, riguo formosior horto,’ 
for we can make little sense of it, or rather none at all; 
yet as all the MSS. have it, and the editors ‘ do not stick,’ 
as Gierig would say, we merely advance our conjecture 
perguam timide. 
‘ Nee tibi castaner, me conjuge nec tibi deerunt 
Arborei icetus: omnis tibi serviet arbos.’—V, 829. 


Replace arbutet. The very reason which Gierig gives 
for the admission of arborei makes against him. 


‘ De arbuteis fetibus v. ad 1.104. Sed ego é pluribus MSS. 
arborei revocari, quia Polyphemus delicatos fructus promittit, 
vas, pruna ctc, et addit, omnis tibi serviet arbos, tibi fructus 
feret. Similiter servire ap. Piin. in Epp. et in Paneg.’ 

The last part of this note is nonsense; but surely if 
Ovid has mentioned various fruits, and concluded with 
the general term arbes, arborei in the commencement of 
the line would be a most impertinent and flat tautology. 
Besides, it is not true, that all the eaumerated fruits are 
delicate ; chesnuts, for instance, in the present day, are 
among those which we muuch. Now the arbutei fatus, 
as is evident from Ovid himseif,* were caten by mankind 
in the golden age ; and thcy were combined wilh fraga. 


‘ Arbuteos fetus mentanaque fraga legebant.’ 


And surely if puny mortals could crack such kernels, Ga- 
latea, who was deemed a fit spouse to a giant fifteen feet 





* Met. L, I. de Aurea etate v. 104. 
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high, need not have refused a few espaliers of this fruit- 
tree. 
« Ut vix sustineent distentum cruribus uber.’—V. 826 
‘ Sustineant e quinque MSS. et edd: nonnullis recepit 
Heinsius, qui monet, posse etiam circumagant legi, quo 
verbo Horatius usus sit. Duo, contineant. Vulg. circu- 
meant.’ We wonder that Heinsius did not primt cireuma- 
gant: it appears the best reading. In 828, it may not be 
incurious to remark (in ovi/ibus hedi) that ewes and she- 
goats were frequently enclosed in the same stall or fold, 
wheuce ovile justly applies to hadi. We may follow up 
this remark by referring the critical reader to Bentley’s 
observations on Horace.* 


‘Inveni geminos, qui tecum ludere possint, 
Inter se similes, vix ut dignoscere possis, 
Villose catulos in summis montibus urse.’—837. 


‘J have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed.’ 
SHENSTONE. 


Sed nunc non erit his locus. We cite the Latin to note 
a vile alteration of Heinsius, in the second line, which is 
not disapproved by Gierig. 
‘ Et vix dignoscere quos sit.’ 
Ovid was eccasionally too idle to avoid homeoteleuta. 
Was any emendation necessary we would propose 


¢ 


quos vix dignoscere par sit, 
ui par sit centeno gutture niti. Pers. 
Cumque suis videor translatam virtbus Etnam.’—868. 


This is unintelligible: We are surprized that it should 
be retained by Gierig, when Heinsius conjectures rupibus. 
But, in general, Gierig seizes only on his outré, and ab- 
- surd conjectures. We will venture to propose éransilatis 
ignibus ; ignibus (but with the elision of translatam un- 
noticed) is to be found in the Barberin MS. whence we 

ound our conjecture.t 

brydone’s Tour is an en book ; but we con- 
fess we did not expect to find it formally quoted bya 
plodding German in explanation of Fi sen t has been 
doubied by some, but without foundation, whether Bry- 
done was ever out of England: but his authority has 
been called in question by all. Gierig, however, cites it 





* Bent. in Hor. L. I. Od. 17. 9. 


+ Translatum Cantabr. Translatam ignibus un. Barb, Seminatis virtbus 
tne unus MS. 
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twice in p. 304. “It is wonderful however how ignorant 
foreigners are of the value we place on certain voyages 
and travels written in our language: or of the extent of 
our literature in this branch. To this misapplication of 
Gierig’s, we can add a more diverting fact. A dictionary 
of voyages just printed in Germany, assures its readers 
that there are no other voyages written in English, be- 
sides Captain Cooke’s voyage, and Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey. 
Of Glaucus, says Gierig, 


‘ —_—-—. et innitens, que stabat proxima, moli.’—916. 


‘ He /eant because he could not sit down, for he was 
half-fish.” True, he was half-fish; but on old gems aad 
bas-reliefs Gierig might have noted that enough of his 
sit down remained for him to enjoy that pleasant position 
whenever he pleased. Sea-nymphs are represented with * 
fishes tails, yet they were all sitting and working at their 
needle ; if we remember right, in the fourth Georgick, 
when they jumped up vitreis SEDILIBUS all of them 
on hearing the blubbering of Aristeus. Gierig is the 
cause of mirth in us; and well he may be, for he has 
caused us many a tedious hour. - 

We here close the thirteenth book of the Metamorpho- 
ses, which we have perused, text, various readings and 
notes thoroughly sty carefully. Our final sentence can- 
not but be disadvantageous to Gierig’s abilities and judg- 
ment. In nine instances out of ten he prefers and inserts 
the worst reading. In zo one instance does he advance a 
conjecture of his own; and is feeble in supporting or con- 
troverting the opinions of others. He does not point out 
a single beauty in thought, language, or rythm: and does 
not notice a single defect. He appears to know little, or 
indeed nothing of what has-been done for Ovid by later 
critics, in miscellaneous criticisms, since the days of Bur- 
man; whence he avoids the disgusting appellatives of 
vir clarissimus, humanissimus, illustrissimyus, &c.; and, in 
fine, we think if he had confined himself to writing an 
index adapted to the pages of former editions, he would 
have conferred a greater obligation on the classical world, 
than his index in its present state can do, with his notes 
into the bargain. 

What then is the best Ovid? Where can we procure a 
critical edition of the Metamorphoses, if we are to decide 
against Gierig? We answer that, in the form of notes, 
Ovid's text ‘ wants but little here below.’ A corrected 
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text, from the substratum of Burman’s edition, with some 
of the mythological and local difficulties (where there are 

such) explained-from that which was used for the Dau- 
~ phin; and a few notes from the Variorum, edited by Cni- 
pingius, might make a very useful volume. 

We cannot dismiss the Metamiorglibees without express- 
ing a hope that they may soon meet with an adequate 
translator; and a notification that we intend to break a 
spear with Gierig again, when our duties call us to an 
examination of his Pliny. : 








Art. X.—Annali di Geografia, e di Statistica, &c. 


Annals of- Geography and Statistics. By I. Graberg. 
Genoa, 1809, 2 vols. 8vo. London, Deboffe. 


THE subject of statistics, as a branch of political eco- 
nomy, has occupied the attention of the writers of Ger- 
many in a particular manner for nearly a century past. 
The names of. Busching, Zimmerman, Reichard, and 
Bertach, are familiar to every person who is acquainted 
with German literature as the indefatigable editors of 
many voluminous works on the topography of their own 
and other countries. : 

The importance of this branch of study has been long 
acknowledged in Great Britain; but we have’ reason to 
believe that the statistical account of Scotland, executed 
under the auspices of Sir John Sihclair, was the first re- 
gular work of the kind which appeared in this country. 

Partial attempts of a similar nature have been made in 
France since the period of the revolution, and a taste for 
statistics has also been excited in some of her dependant 
states. M,Graberg, a German, settled in the Ligurian 
Republic, has been several years occupied in collecting 
materials for a survey of his adopted country; and has at 
length produced the two volumes of which we are abou 
to give an account. - 

The plan adopted by the learned author is similar to 
that of the celebrated continental work, which many of 
our readers must have seen entitled, ‘ Ephemerides Geo- 
grevtawe Universeiles, and published at Weimar. 

very number of M. Graberg’s work contains four dis- 
tinct sections. 


1. A Geographical Memoir or Dissertation by the 
Author. 


2, Critical Notices and Extracts from the best geogra- 
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phical and statistical Works published in Italy, and indeed 
throughout Europe, particularly from such Works as by 
their scarceness or high price, or from the language in 
which they are written, are not within the reach of every 
Reader. 

5. Geographical Novelties, Discoveries, Changes, &c. 
in the existing Empires of the World.: 

4. Miscellaneous, political, and literary Intelligence, 
interesting to Geography and Statistics. New Books. 
Correspondence, &c. 

We shall now give an account of the most interesting 
part of the contents of the volumes before us. 

Part First.—Geographical and Statistical Memoirs. By 
Al. Graberg. 

The most valuable article under this head is an abridge- 
ment of the history of geography, which the author brings 
down to the end of the 15th century. The continuation 
to the present time will be given ina future volume of 
his work. 

In speaking of the difficulty of fixing upon the epoch 
at which we may date the origin of geography, and the 
nation which invented it, M. Graberg leans to the 
opinions of these who deny that the book of Gene- 
sis can be reconciled with what they are pleased to call 
true philosophy. 

He divides the history of geography into three periods 
or epochs, viz. the ancient, the middle, and the modern ; 
and he seems inclined to denominate as primilive geogra- 
phy that which precedes the year 1000 before the Chris- 
tian era. The books of Moses and the works of. Homer 
are the only sources from which we may derive any thing 
like facts on the subject of this primitive geography. 

The author next furnishes his readers with the 
history of geography from the reign of Solomon to 
the time of Herodoius, the father of history and geogra- 
phy among the Greeks. He is of opinion that the fleets 
of Solomon never left the Arabian gulph, and that the 
mines of Ophir were in Arabia Felix. From the days of 
Homer to those of Pericles, Greece exhibited no geogra- 
phical monument. The Arabs and Jews, the Phenicians 
and Carthaginians, made some progress in discoveries, 
but they were so jealous of them in respect to other na- 
tions, that the laiter in particular, ran their vessels on 
shore rather than permit other navigators to follow them. 
{t is proved beyond all doubt, according to M. Graberg, 
that at these early periods, the adventurous mariners of 
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the Mediterranean were acquainted with the Azores, the 
Canaries, Great Britain, and perhaps even America, 

‘Several among the ancients assigned a spherical form 
to the earth and the sacred writings confirm this opinion. 
Anaximander, a disciple of Thales, was the first Greek 
who represented the earth ona globe and on geogra- 
phical charts; but notwithstanding the labours of Pytha- 
goras, Scylax, Leucippus, and a great number of other 
philosophers and geographers, the acquirements of Hero- 
dotus were still confined to a very small part of Europe, 
to about one half of Asia and to that part of Africa which 
is situated to the north of the tropic of Cancer. He 
makes no mention of the Gauls, and yet he had heard of 
Great Britain, and the shores of the Baltic by different 
names. 

After the time of Herodotus the Greeks did little in:the 
way of discovery. ‘The Phoceans, however, who were 
settled at Marseilles, and in Corsica, fitted out two far- 
mous expeditions, in order to extend their knowledge of 
geography beyond the pillars of Hercules. Euthymenes 
was sent towards the south, and Pytheas sailed north- 
wards. We know nothing of the voyage of the former, 
but it is certain that the latter penetrated, to the frozen 
sea, visiting the Shetland Islands and the Baltic. Eu- 
doxus of Cnidos, Ephorus, and Aristotle, afterwards con- 
tributed to the progress of geography ; but it was reserved 
for Alexander the Great to explore the interior of Asia, 
His conquests ended on the one hand at the river Sehon, 
and on the other at the Hyphasis, the Bejah of Major 
Rennell’s maps. In Africa he penetrated to the deserts 
of Libya, while Nearchus and Onesicritus made the tour 
of pam 6 by sea, India was perfectly known under the 
successors of Alexander. Eratosthenes ought to be con- 
sidered as the father of Greek geography ; his work is 
not extant, but it served as the basis for all those who 
followed him, and Strabo has preserved considerable 
fragments of him. Aristarchus of Samos reproduced, the 
system of the double motion of the earth, already pro- 
posed by Pythagoras and Nicetas of Syracuse ; but he was 
not more fortunate than his predecessors, or than Galileo 
and Copernicus, his successors. 

The first‘ Roman who distinguished himself as a geo; 
grapher was Sulpicius Gallus. ‘The canquests.made by 
these ambitious republicans daily extended their geogra- 
‘moe. knowledge, which when added to that of the 

reeks, soon embraced the greater part of the old world, 
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Hipparchus corrected the works of Eratosthenes, and laid 
the first foundations in the school of Alexandria for a 
geography truly astronomical, and was the first to dis- 
cover the means of determining the difference of the me- 
tidian on the earth, otherwise than by itinerary measure- 
‘Inents. Renin other authors erage aw the pro- 
ss 0 graphy, but it was not until the consulshi 

Brule Cee aa Mark Antony, that the senate of 
Rome employed Zenodorus, Theognetes, and Polycletes 
¢o lay down accurate maps of the empire. The Punic 
wars had already made the Romans acquainted with the 
whole of the northern part of Africa, of which they knew 
more than we do ut present; for during the third Punic 
war they had arrived at the Niger, with-which we are still 
in a great measure unacquainted. | 

. The Romans afterwards subjugated Iberia, Lusitania, 
Gaul, Helvetia, Germany, Greece, Pannonia, and Thrace. 
Cesar described Belgium and the British Isles, amd the 
victories obtained in the east against Mithridates, opened 
the navigation of the Euxine Sea and the passage by 
Mount Caucasus to the country of the Scythians, Persia, 
Arabja, and India, were soon better known to the Romans 
than to the Greeks. Vipsanius Agrippa about this period 
composed a large geographical work, which is not extant. 
The accounts of Cornelius Balbus, and of Caius Gallus, 
served in the reign of Augustus, to form a general de- 
oe of the earth, and in these works, Africa, and 
particularly Egypt, were better described than in any of 
out modern maps. Isidorus of Charax, and the consul 
Asinius Poilio also wrote geographical works, which are 
lost: but in the writings of Strabo and Pomponius Mela, 
we have all that the Greeks and Romans then knew re- 
spetting this science. Scotland and Ireland were unknown 
antil the reigns of Claudian and Domitian; and Prussia 
was first heard of in that of Nero. Ptolemy of Damietta 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, composed a complete 
work, which became a guide for all future geo rs, 
and which has been translated into almost every language 
in Europe. This work shows that at that period, the 
northern and eastern parts of Asia, the northern parts of 
Africa, and the uorthern extremity of Europe, were the 
Gades and Ganges of travellers. 

We now come to the second or middle era of the histo 
of geography, which extends according to M. Graberg’s 
arrangement, from the year 300 to the end of the 15th 
century; flere the industry and learning of the author 
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are highly meritorious, and justly entitle him to rank 
among the literary benefactors of the present day. It.is, 
upon the whole, such a curious piece of history, that we 
consider it our duty to be more ample than usual in our 
account of it. 

Agathamerus and Pausanias are the first who present 
themselves to our notice at the commencement of the 
_ above era, but little else than their names has survived 
the wreck of ages. Rome gave birth to Julius Honorius 
and Vibius Sequester, who composed a geographical dic- 
tionary, which was imitated and copied a long time after- 
wards by Boccacio, who has not the candour to acknew- 
ledge the obligation. Eusebius sanctified geography in 
some measure by his dictionary of the cities and other 
places mentioned in Scripture. The two Roman itinera- 
ries, the one of Antoninus Augustus, who must have lived 
soon after the reign of Constantine, and the other which 
_we are acquainted with by the name of the Table of Peu- 
tinger, and which was composed between 368 and 396, 

e that maps were used in those days, and shew how 


feoers hical knowledge was cultivated. 3 
estus Rufus Avienus composed an —egennes the 
maritime shores, and Hierocles thicus other au- 


—_ — — notes on the empire of the east. 
% emon set about constructing geographical charts 
onthe principles laid down by Ptolemy, and Marcien Ca~. 
— composed a ry on the nuptials of Mereury with 

ilology, in which he details the knowledge possessed at 
that time on the state of the earth. But the most pre- 
cious work of the above century is the geographical dic- 
tionary of Pe ox of Byzantium, composed about the 
year 500, of which we have an extract only made by Her- 
molaus about the time of the emperor Justinian. 

Another excellent work of this period is the Christian 
Topography of Cosmus Indico Pleustes, which contains 
some valuable details on the sources of the Nile, on India, 
and ee M. ex informs 1 phon ang = the last 

eographical work which appeared from the above period 
£ the a inth century ; for ine history of Orosius a the 
works of St. Isidore of Seville present so few facts on the 
subject of positive geography, that they are scarcely worthy 
of notice. The geography of Ravenna did somethi 
more in the seventh century; having made us acquaint 
with a great number of geographical authors whose works 
are lost. ‘The monk Dicuilus in $25, copied Pliny, So- 
hinys, Orogius, and St. —s Priscian, who had traa- 
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slated into Latin the Periegesis of Dionysius, made us 
acquainted with the report of the commissioners sent in 
393 by the emperor Theodosius to measure the provinces, 
awork which like many others is lost, but which may 
have served as the basis of Peutinger’s ‘Table; and of the 
geographical account of the empire published in the fifth 
century. We have some charts of the eighth century: 
one which is in the library of Turin in a Commentary on 
the Apocalypse, written in 787, speaks of a quarter of the 
globe as being inhabited by the Antipodes, and another 
published by Harding and Gough in England, positively 
places the infernal regions and the palace of Pluto in the 
north of Scotland: M. Graberg here remarks, that this 
spot is fally as well adapted for the situation of ‘Pan- 
demonium as the shores of the Adriatic where it was 
placed by Homer. 

The victories of Charlemagne and the missions in 
Scandinavia made known the north of Europe and the 
country of those formidable Normans who had been re- 
markable for their piracies and conquests for several cen- 
turies before. ~ 1t is not quite ascertained that this people 
had diseovered Iceland and Greenland so early as 835, 
but it is certain that they penetrated by those shores to 
the continent of North America. 

The Arabs cultivated geography at this period with the 
greatest success. Abulfeda mentions nearly sixty authors 
of the ninth century, and Herbelot, Hottinger, arid Ca- 
siri, have made us acquainted with many more. ‘The Ca- 
liph Al-mamon, or Abdallah I}}, in 833, ordered a tran- 
slation of the works of Ptolemy and the measurement of 
a degree of the meridian by the three brothers, Bensha- 
ker: two Arab travellers, Wahal and Abuzcid described 
India and China; and the libraries of the Escurial, of the 
institute of Bologna and other public libraries, are in 
possession of some very fine geographical charts of Arabic 
authors of the above era, which, without doubt, were the 
first who united the study of navigation to that of geo- 
vraphv. ; 
os A roval author had the merit of enlarging the stock of 
knowledge of the above era on the subject of the northern 
parts of Europe. Alfred. king of England, published the 
twavels of Oder and of Wolfstan in a deseription of the 
whole of Europe, particularly. of Scandinavia, the north 
of Germany, and the shores of the Baltic Sea. While 
Massoudi Cotgbeddin, Ibn Hankal, and Abu Rihan were 
enriching the geegraphy of the east with theiy works, the 
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Normans discovered Greenland and the northern parts of 
America. In M. Mallet’s learned History of Denmark, the 
account of these discoveries is to be found. His proofs are 
striking and afford strong grounds for the belief that Tor- 
fin Kallseefner, the father of Eric the Red (Rauda), who 
discovered Greenland, explored the coast of America be- 
yond the 49th degree of North latitude. The voyage of. 
the A/magrurim, or the wanderers of Lisbon to the Island 
of the Septe Cittadi, and that of Madoe ap owen Gwynaeth 
from Wales to America, are not much to be relied upon. 
They are within the bounds of probability, however. _ 

Seven maps of England nd of the adjoining islands, 
made in the tenth century, have been found in that country, 
and William the Conqueror, in 1083, procured the publi- 
cation of the famous Doomsday book, contaiming @ topo- 
yey and statistical description of the- counties of 

ingland. Adatn, of Bremen, about this period published 
a description of Denmark, and other missionaries did-the 
same for the countries into which they endeavoured to in- 
troduce the Christian religion.. — 

But it was still among the Arabs that geography conti- 
nued to make most progress. Several Arab, Persian, and 
Turkish authors, wrote valuable works, but all of them 
were surpassed by the celebrated Al Edrissi, better known 
by the name of the Nubian geographer, who published 
about the year 1150, his Geographical Recreations, in 
order to illustrate a terrestrial globe, which he had con- 
structed of silver, and which weighed 400lbs. This was 
the first Arabic work which contained any thing like Ta- 
tional notions upon the subject of Europe and its northern 

arts. 

The Crusades did not add much to geographical learn- 
ing ; but they inspired a desire of exploring the interior of 
Asia. ‘The works published in Europe by Silvester Giral- 
dus and by-the Rabbi, Benjamin of Tudela, are too full of 
fables to be of-any use. Some maps of this century, how- 
ever, which still exist in Russia and England, tend to shew, 
that geography was not forgotten, a circumstance which is 
also proved by the learned commentaries of Eustathius, 
Bishop of Thessalonica, upon the Periegesis of Dionysius, 
composed about the year 1180. Papebroch and Hartnae- 
cius have also made us acquainted with a great number of 
the accounts. of pilgrims who visited Palestine.- 

While the Mahometan authors were zealously occupied 
with the progress of geography, and while Ebn Al Nardi 
published his ‘ Marvellous Pearl,’ which contained a good 
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destription of Africa, corre tor Syria, the victorious ar- 
thiés of the sons of Gengis Khan made their appearance 
6n the'shores of the Borysthenes and the Tigris, and eon- 
ferred new benefits upon \peography, in consequence of the 
powers ef Europe and the sovereign pontiff having sent 
ambassadors to persuade them to become Christians and 
unite againet the Saracens of Arabia, Egypt, and Syria. 

‘These messen of peace brought hack information 
with them, which, until the discoverres ‘of the Russians in 
Asia, was the best that could be obtained relative to those 
distant countries. Several of the accounts thas procured 
have been lost; but we are still in possession of those 
drawn up by Luciwmel, Ricold de Monte Croix, Van Car- 

in, Ascelin, and Ruysbrook. The tatter sent by St. Lewis, 

ing of France, to the Court of Manga Kan, Emperor of 
the Moguls, where he met with Ayton I. King of Armenia, 
who some fime afterwards composed a description of Asia, 
which the Monk Ayton, his nephew, made use of in 1307, 
when writing his History of the Moguls or Oriental Geo- 
graph . Ruysbrook is the first Christian geographer who 
made Europeans acquainted with China and Thibet, and 
who speaks of the Koumish, the ardent spirits of the Tar- 
tars, and ofthe application of rhubarb as a medicine. 

The Hanseatic league and the Italian republics of Genoa, 
Venice, and Pisa, which for some time had become the ar- 
biters of the commerce of Europe, soon began to profit by 
the relations which had been established with the eastern 

ers, in order to extend their commerce into India and 
ina. Their public archives ought still to contain some 
moruments of their commercial and political operations, 
which, if known, would throw great light on the history 
of the middle ages. The Genoese in particular, by means 
of their establishments ‘at the lower part of the Euxine 
and the Levant, carried on a considerable trade with the 
interior of Asia, Persia, India, and China. The e 
by the Arabian Gulf was at first shut against com = 

e Saracens and afterwards by the jealousy of the Vene- 
tians, who, in 1260, obtained permission from the Soudans 
of Egypt to appoint Alexandria ‘as the entrepét of their 
commerce with India and the spice countries, and this 
trade was preserved until the Portuguese, two centuries 
‘afterwards, doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 

This artfut poticy of the Venetians so thwarted the views 
of the Cae, ws bre to a ways of 
ge icting ft. - that it was possible to reach 
India after leaving the straits of Gibralter, two Genoese 
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éitizens, Tedisios Doria and Ugolin Vivaldi, undertook, in 
1291, this voyage with two gallies: they carried with them 
" Franciscan monks ie t - yt gy oe 

e whom t ~“— in with on their long aa 
Lad git All the Genoese historians ard se 
contem authors, among others Pierre ’Abano 
Cieco d’Ascoli, have spoken of this expedition, but no: pers 
son has ever informed us what became of the gallies or 
their crews. M. Graberg, with incredible industry, hows 
ever, has procured and published a letter written in 1455, 
by Antonio Usodimare, a Genoese, to his crediters, in 
which he speaks of an old man whom he. had seen on the 
coast of Guinea, and who recollected part of the crews 
having been cast ashore there. 

The same manuscript which has preserved this letter, 
contains an acceunt of some other expeditions which were 
undertaken hy the Genoese previous to the discovery of 
the Cape of Geod Hope and of the new continent, which . 
shew, that the Genoese had their La Peyrouse and De- 
langle five centuries before the french. Bat altho 
these attempts had not. the desired effect at the time, 


the: 
nevertheless contributed to pave the way for the stom KA 
glorious te the Genoese, when the greatest man of his age 
had the genius and good fortune to discover, that the earth 


was round, and that there were antipedes. 

The discovery of the mariner’s compass, which must-be 
referred to nearly the end of the thirteenth century, un- 
doubtedly belongs to the Italians, and a Freachman, M, 
Flaminius Venanson, has set the matter completely at rest, 
in a work published by him at Naples a few yearsago. It 
results from all M. Graberg’s inquiries, that the polarity 
of the needle was known to the Italians lo belore the 
end of the 13th century, although it is difficult to fix the 
precise date of its discovery, and that Flavius Gioja was 
the person who first brought the mariner’s compass into 
use. 

Geographical charts began to be multiplied ia Europe 
chat Get iod : the extension of religion anf commence, 
with travels a voyages, all united te forward the pro- 

ress of g phy. The travels of the celebrated Mareo 
Paco made aem the interior and the eastern and south- 
ern parts of Asia. Before his time T Tangit or 
Thibet, China, and the great archipelagg of India, were 
but npeioty known. Japan in par had never 
before been heard of in Europe, and i 


mi 
speaking of the above island, suggests a vary hy- 
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pothesis for the foundation of the two empires of Mexico 
and Peru ‘in the new world. 
~ The Chinese and Indians at that period cultivated geo- 
hy and navigation with suceess. Madagascar, Zangue- 
r and the coast of Mokaranga were made known in Eu- 
rope by the relations of Marco Paolo, who was also the 
first European who mentions Polvnesia. His voyages un- 
doubtedly opened the way for that brilliant career in which 
Columbus, Magellan, Bougainville, Cook, and Vancou- 
ver, afterwards acquired so many claims to the gratitude 
of mankind. 


‘It is probable,’ according to M. Graberg, ‘ that but for 
these early voyages, and the attempts of the Genoese and Vene- 
tians, the new world would have remained undiscovered for se- 
veral centuries longer, and Vasco di Gama would never have 
visited the Cape of Good Hope.’ 

A short time after the period above alluded to, the Monk 
Ayton, an Armenian, wrote an Oriental Geography, a 
copy of which preserved in the Laurentine Libesry, at 


Florence, contains some maps executed about the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. Peter Visconti, a Genoese, 
prepared, in 1318, nine hydrographical charts which, in 
1806, were ‘still to be seen in the Palatine Library, at 


Vienna. 

Marino Samuto, a Venetian, about the year 1324, wrote 
a Geographical History of the East, which may be regarded 
as a complete treatise on the navigation and commerce of 
the age. But even at. this advanced period, there were 
still more geographers among the Arabs than in Europe. 
Abulfeda, Prince of Hamath, in Syria, composed a descrip- 
tion of the habitable globe, which ought to serve as the 
ground work of all our knowledge on the subject of the 
geography of the middle ages. 

A zeal for the conversion of the infidels, the desire of 
riches or a thirst for information contributed to the encou- 
ragement af a knowledge of the Geography of the East 
throughout Europe. Oderie de Pordenone and Andelon 
di Negro, both celebrated Genoese astronomers and philo- 
sophers, Balducci Pegoletti, of Florence, John Mandeville, 
of England, and a great number of mouks, brought into 
Europe about this time many valuable narrations relative 
to the distant countries of Asia, while the Spaniards suc- 
ceeded in finding their way to the Canaries or Fortunate 
Islands, already known to the Genoese long before the 
lth century, @ccording to the testimony of Petrarch, who 
was himself the author of a Syriac itinerary and some let- 
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ters, which contain very interesting geographical informa- 
tion, and in one of which we find the discovery of the new 
world predicted. 

The celebrated Dittamondo di Fazio degli Uberti must 
have been composed about the year 1367, nearly about the 
time with the famous Chart of the Pizzigani, and a short 
time before ‘the voyages of the two Zenos,'‘who have fur- 
nished such grounds. of dispute among the learned, but 
who are entitled to more credit, according to our author, 
than they have generally received. We-have only to ob- 
serve, that if their works are authentic, they must have vi- 
sited America 120 years before Columbus. . 

It is impossible to advance a single step in the history 
of the geography of the middle ages, without meeting 
with Arabian geographers. In 1403, Abd-el-Raschid-el- 
Bakuy composed a description of the remarkable events of 
the world; but as wars and conquests in general contri- 
buted most to the advancement of geography, those af the 
famous Timer or Tamerlane, by furnishing occasion for 
sending ambassadors to the east, opened fresh sources. of 
geographical knowledge. Pelago be. Sotomayor, Fernan- 
dez de Palazuelos, Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, and John 
Schildberger, of Munich, in Bavaria, brought back with 
them into Europe immense stores of valuable informa- 
tion. , 

But this abundance of materials for the geography. of 
the interior of Asia, which had no connection with the ma- 
ritime states of Europe, could not contribute much to 
the furtherance of geographical studies so far as Europe 
itself was concerned, and still less to the grand project 
which was now broached of sailing to the Indies by the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Portuguese had long attempted to 
make the tour of Africa, but so late as 1415, they. had 
not even doubled Cape Non. The great victory obtained 
over the Moors in that year at Ceuta, excited in the In- 
fanta, Henry the 1Vth, son of King John I, a desire to 
visit the country of the people whom he had vanquished, 
and it is to the curiosity thus raised, that we are indebted 
for all the discoveries which wére subsequently made frou 
Cape Non to Cape Gardefan, and also for the discovery of 
the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope. . His of- 
ficers discovered, in 1418, the Island of Porto Santo, and 
in 1420, that of Madeira; but it was not until 1433, that 
Gillianoy doubled the dreadful Cape Bojador, until that 
period the limit of the discoveries on that coast, The 
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Azores were discovered by Gonzalvo Velho Cabral nearly 
ai the same period. ' 

While the Portuguese were busily occupied in making 
discoveries, the Italians profited by them, and laid down 
charts. Buondelmenti composed a geographical dictionary 
and an atlas, which is preserved in the library of the Chigi 
and of Laurente de Medicis : another cosmography, with 
maps, by Georgio Dati, is also preserved im the Magliabechi 
Library of Florence. The maps of Andrew Bianchi bear 
the date of 1436: they consist of ten sheets, and are the 
most valuable geographical monuments of that age, not- 
withstanding the strange configuration of the earth which 
they present and the tables with which they are filled. 

A Genocse named Beccario or Bedrario, drew up about 
the same period a cliart, which is in the library at Parma, 
and on which we also find the Islands Antilia, which are to 
. be seen in the charts of Bianchi. 

But it was Prince Henry of Portugal who had the merit 
6f correcting and reducing the sea charts to their true form, 
which contributed not a little to the success of his first 
voyagers. In italy, literature and the arts had by this 
time sorght an acvlum, and those luminaries arose who 
were destined to diffuse the arts and sciences over Europe, 
and who secured to their country the appellation of the 
mistress of the world. Thomas de Sarzane, who wore the 
Tiara under the name of Nicholas V. was the first sove- 
reign who favoured by his munificence the study of geo- 
graphy: he gave Cruarini fifteen hundred crowns fora 
Latin translation of Strabo, and to this pontiff we are also 
indebted for translations of Homer, Herodotus, Ptolemy, - 
Diodorus, Siculus, and Polybius. A‘neas Silvius Picco- 
lomini not only imitated his illustrious predecessor in his 
predilection for the sciences, but composed himself several 
valuable works. 

The celebrated Fra Mauro composed about this time a 
plunisphere, -in which be axuwked ail the discoveries of the 
Portuguese on the coast of Africa, including the mauth of 
the Senegal and Cape Verd, which Denis l'ernandez had 
visited in 1446. ‘The renown of these discoveries had 
brought to Portugal a crowd of adventurers from all 
of Europe, but particularly from Italy, where the Genoese 
and Venetians, jeasous of the success of the Portuguese, 
became desirous of sharing in it. 

Among the Italians who assisted the Portuguese in their 
discoveries, the first rank is unquestionably due to two Ge- 


. 
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néese, Aiitony Usodimare and Dominico Noli. The former 
passed Cape Verdin 1455, and discovered in the following 
year the islands of that name, which were better explored 
in 1462, by the latter, The Venétian Cadamaste having 
met with Usodimare near Cape Verd, joined with him, in 
order to share the glory of his discoveries. 

About the same period, a great variety of valuable in- 
formation respecting the east was acquired by the voyages 
and travels of Descompte, Cornaro, Nicolas Conti, Am- 
brose Contarini, and Josaphat Barbare, which Ramuzzio 
has —_ in his elegant collection of voyages and 
travels. 

Grazioso Benincasa of Ancona published between 1463 
and 1471, some sea charts, which are still preserved at 
Venice: his son, Andrew, made others in 1476, and 
Francis Borlinghieri, a noble Florentine, ee at the 
age of twenty-three, a Treatise on Geography, which is 
now very searce. It was published in 1480, and is only a 
commentary upon, or rather translation of Ptolemy, but 
it is valuable on account of its maps and charts, which are 
engraved upon —-. These were certainly the first that 
were engraved in this way after those of Maso Finiguetra, 
which appeared in 1478, with an edition of Ptolemy, and 
which are certainly the most ancient. hs 

But among those who contributed to throw light upon 
the new Continent, Paul Toscanelli, the Florentine, and 
George Interiani, the Genoese, ought not to be passed 
over. There are letters in existence written by the former, . 
which gave rise perhaps more than any thing else to the 
idea of Columbus, that he might sail round the world by 
wae a Pn’ oe been | apn 
of the possibility of a voyage of this description, he 
had beén cotlirmed in this idea by his own voyages in the 
Indian Ocean. There is nothing extant of this illustrious 
Genoese but a small history of the manners of the Circas- 
sians, or the people beyond the Tanais, printedin Ramue- 
zio’s collection.  —s>_—- 

Notwithstanding the progress which geography and na- 
vigation seem to have made, the knowledge acquired of 
these subjects did not produce the important results which 
might have been expected. The true philosophers were 
already persuaded, that the earth was round, and that 'the 
tour might be made of it by sailing westward.  Brery 
voyage made towards this coast furnished ‘new prod of 
the existence of an immense continent in the Atlantic 
Ovean. Vincent Dias, on a from Guinea, thought 
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he saw the Island of Madeira,. which he mentioned to 
Lucas di Cazzana, a Genoese merchant, who made three 
or four voyages with him afterwards in quest of this 
island, but without effect. 

The glory of this discovery was reserved for another 
Genoese, who had long meditated upon a voyage to the 
new world. This was Christopher Columbus. It is much 
to he regretted, according to-M. Graberg, that we know 
nothing of the voyage undertaken by Columbus to the 
northern extremity of the Atlantic Ocean, in which he 
sailed beyond Iceland; but we may be allowed to conjec- 
ture, that the discoveries of the Zeni and of the Normans, 
which he must have been acquainted with, were the most 
powerful causes which led this immortal man to attempt 
the discovery of the new world to the westward of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

. Much has been said of a Portuguese geographer named 
Martin, of Bohemia, the friend of Columbus, who fur- 
nished him with precise ideas respecting the new continent. 
This personage has also been confounded with’ Martin 
Behaim, a gentleman of Nuremberg, who died in 1507, 


2 ee . : 
and to whom the construction of a globe is ascribed, which 


is still preserved in the capital of Franconia. But it has 
been clearly ascertained, that Columbus was indebted to 
neither of the above geographers. The charts of the latter, 
in particular, could give him no accurate information, for 
they contain the Antilia and all the fabulous islands of 
Marco Paolo and Mandeville. , 

The Portuguese still continued their discoveries on the 
coast of Africa, having passed the equator in 1484, and 
two years afterwards the dreadful promontory of the tem- 
pests called the Cape of Good Hope. Some missionaries 
who were sent in search of the famous Prester John 
brought back with them into Europe some valuable infor- 
mation respecting India, Abyssinia and the eastern coast of 
Africa. 

It would seem, that the Italians were still destined to be 
the historiographers of the discoveries made by the Portu- 
guese. Laurent Asthemius and Domenico Maria Negro, 
composed some voluminous geographical works, but those 
of the latter only are now extant. They consist of twenty- 
six books, and were published in 1490. 

The difficulties aid obstacles which retarded the execu- 
tive of the project of Columbus are wellknown. We may 
briefly remind our readers, that he set out from Palos on 
the 3d of August, 1492, with three small vessels and 120 
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mén: that after remaining thirty-three days out of sight 
of land, and despairing of seeing their native country again, 
the crew murmured against the admiral, and even formed 
the project of throwing him overboard, but the genius of 
Columbus finally triumphed, and on the 11th of October, 
he discovered the Island of San Salvadore. : 

The way was’ now cleared, and this discovery was fol- 
lowed by that of the whole of America. A great number 
of navigators wished to share the glory of the Genoese. 
Cabot, a Venetian, in the service of England, discovered 
in 1497 the coast of North America from: Hudson’s straits 
to the Chesapeak. M. Graberg is of opinion, therefore, 
that Cabot ought to be regarded as. the discoverer of. the 
continent of the new world. ‘It is remarkable, that the. 
name of Florida given by the Spaniards to the»whole of 
North America, was afterwards restricted to a smali penin- 
sula, while that of America, which: was at first given to 
the Brazils only, was extended to the two continents of 
the new hemisphere. ] 

Upon the authority of the accounts given by two Portu- 
guese Jews on their return from:Persia to Lisbon, | Vasco- 
de Gama undertook, in 1497, his voyage to the East-Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope. When he arrived at Malinda, 
in Zanguebar, he met with Maleme Kana, an Indian pilot 
of the Guzzerat, who undertook to conduct him to India, 
by traversing the sea, which the Arabians called occuit and 
dark, and the passage was effected in twenty-twoodays. — 
Gama anchored at Calicut on the 16th of May, 1499. : 

In addition to Columbus and Cabot, Vespucci, the Flo- 
rentine, had the merit of discovering the shores of Guiana, 
Cumana, Caraccas, and Venezuela. Our limits:here com- 
pel us reluctantly to take o@r leave of this valuable work. 











Ant. XI.—Serti Aurelii Propertii Carmina. recensuitt, il- 
lustravit.Christianus Theophilus Kuinoel. Eloquent. et 
. Poes. Prof. Ord. in Academia Gissensi. Lipsia IF. T. 


A POETRY professor from Germany. demands:,,our 
earnest attention ; a true son of a continental university: a 
gentleman of no mean capacities in note making, but in 
absurdity and stupidity surpassing, we will venture-te say, 
all his predecessors and all his contemporaries. i 

And can such volumes really have a sale inthis cpuntry.? 
Can it be worth while to wade through the. sands. and mud 
to Heiigoland, with a packet of these at theirback, to. those 
miserable smugglers who supply us with such contraband 
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trash ? But we must talk a little about Propertius and his 
annotators, previously to his falling into the hands of the 
oratory and — professor. 

Broukhusius, Vulpius, Barthius, and Burman (whose 
unfinished work was completed by Santenius),are decidedly 
the best critics on Propertius. The first of these annotators 
admitted without rhyme or reason, and without informa- | 
tion to the reader, the ‘conjectural emendations, = or 
bad, of Heinsius and Scaliger. Our opinion of Vulpius 
(whose edition is now scarce, and sells at a most unreason- 
able price), is, that he was uncommonly shy of all difficul+ 
ties in the text of his author, and shirked , as often as 
they occurred, anless where he could derive sufficient tinder 
from his predecessor to light his own candle. Barthius, in 
his edition, may be said to have used much more diligence 
than any who went before him, in noting and assorting 
various readings, and in transferring to his own use the con- 
—— of the learned ; he, however, did little for the il- 

stration of the text. In his extracts from the commenta- 
ries of Vulpius, Passeratius,and Broukhusius, he seems to 
us to have exerted wars share of judgment. His mis- 
takes are of a gross and ludicrous nature :. to the correction 
of corruptions he was unequal ; and for the e ation of 
obscurities, sense and learning are requisite, to which he 
had very slender pretensions. Under this conviction, 
Burman treats him and his edition very cavalierly; but 
Burman himself is not without his faults. | 

These consist generally in the accumulation of useless 
knowledge : those of his successor, the poetry professor, of 
useless ignorance. Burman gave us too much of what he 
knew ; but Kuinoel of what he does ‘not know. It is, 
however, but fair to listen to the proposals ofthe critic be- 
fore us, and his promises of instruction and amusement. 

‘Cum Vulpio et Barthio ordinem elegidrum veterem reduxi, 
atque, auctore Barthio, editionem Gottingeasem secuadam, que 
A. 1762 prodiit, ab operis describendam curavi, ita tamen, ut 
multis in locis e codicibus antiquis lectiones, que mihi vere et 
geuuine viderentur, in locum corruptarum ideneoque sensu ca- 
rentium reponerem., Nullum omnino locum, nisi vitii maniféstum, 
sollicttare ausus sum, presertim si veteris Codicis Auctoritas 
pretendi non poterat, &c. P. 9, 

The poetry professor proceeds to inform us, that he has 
used his own discretion im occasionally introducing the 
corrections into the text, which were suggested by his own 
genius. He then ridiculously adds : 

‘in annotetionibus textuj sybjectis id poissimum egi, ut 
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omnem orationis habitnm exponerem ; ut sententiarum contextum 
et otdinem observarem ; poeficum sermonem verbis interpretarer 
vulgaribus ét propriis; ut legentium animos adverterem ad ea, 
que preclara et insigni aliqué venustate a poeta proposita sunt, 
ut que ex grammatiea, vel antiquitate, vel historia explicands 
essent, explicarem; ut Grecorum quoque poetarum locos, ¢_ 
quibus vel Propertius tanquam ex fontibus hauserit, vel in quibus 
summa cum quibusdam poete nostri locis couspiratio depreben- 
deretur, exeitarem ; omninoque nihil inexplicatum relinquerum, 
in quo herege possent adolescentes jam aliquantum in hoc lite- 
rarum genere versati et provecti, ad ingenuz doctrine solideque 
eruditionis laudem adspirantes. His enim inprimis commentuarius 
meus destinatus est.’ P. 11. 


We shall detain our readers with a specimen of Mr. 
Kuinoel’s animadversions on one only of the elegies,.and 
this we shall not select with a view to his exposure, as on 
perusing the notes to all, we really think there is not one 
worse than its ee and therefore we take the first 
we light upon. We will choose elegy 3d, book ivth. 

* Hee Arethusa suo mittit mandata Lycotz.’ 


It will he necessary, for the purpose of shewing the ex- 
eéllencies of Mr. K.’s thoughts, to translate excerpta from 
his notes inte our own language, which we shall interpret 
most literally word for word. 


The general character of this elegy, the poetry professor 
ea 


informs us (as it becomes a poetry professor to 
lysis), shews the 


* sorrow, regret, solitude, faith, industry, and vows of Aretbusa 
for her husband, who is gone to the wars, and asks him to keep 
the leagues of the genial bed uncorrupted. It isa niost honied 
strain: it breathes the most ardent and uyost tender love, and 
most vividly declares the passion of grief and regret ; the enun- 
ciation itself is sweet and simple, such as is wont and ought te 
exist in sadness.’ 

This is in the strain of nearly all modern German com- 
ments. 


lin ana- 


* Siqua tamen tibi lecturo pars o!:lita deerit.’ ' 

The professor seems afraid, that we should. scan the end, 
of this verse dblitié déérit: for he gravely tells us, that 
deerit is a spondee. . 

* Occidat, immerita qui carpsit ab arbore vallum, 
Et struxit querulas rauca per ossa tubas.’ 

* Occidat—may it turnout ill to him. IJmmerité ab arbore, 
which did not deserve to be mutilated. Vallum, to defend the 
rampart. Struxit composed, constructed. Querulas tubas, Pro- 
pertias somewhere else calls them mestas. Rauca per ossa. 
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Trumpets were anciently made of bone or horn: latterly of 
brass. Dic mihi nunc, Confess fairly.’ 

We are really ashamed of trespassing on the patience 
of our readers by exposing the fatuity of these German 
professors. We will continue, however, to cull a flower 
or two, here and there, to the end of this elegy, and then 
conclude with a very few farther animadversions. 

* 23. Urit lorica lacertos: urit means “ presses,” “ pinches,” 
lacertos ave put for humrros!!! imbelles that is molles, unfit fot 
the lubour of war. 

* Cogor et e tabula pictos ediscere mundos. 

‘ Accuratiorem notitiam locorum, ubi Lycotas versaretar, sibi 
vomparare cupiens Arethusa, ad tabulas geographicas confugere, 
easque perlustrare cogitur. mundos pro mundi partes. 

* Assidet isa word applicable to those who sit by the sick or 
attlicted for the sake of help or solace, as may be seen in Petro- 
pius and Ovid—either Africus the south-west wind is put for the 
north-east! or as a woman is speaking, perhaps she is nyt very 
accurate in her knowledge of the compass,’ 

This is most ingenious! as is also the information imme- 
diately afterwards conveyed to us, that fu/geat means eni< 
tescat ; and that Horace uses the word splendeat. But we 
close the volume. 

Tt has been somewhere smartly said, that Propertius 
makes love like a pedant. Mr. Kuinoel makes notes in 
the same manner. We have extracted only from the first 
volume, which contains 560 pages, the second about 706, 
at the commencement of which is a reprint of Santenius’s 
short and sensible preface, and some extracts from that of 
Barthius. All the remainder consists of observations. 

We have looked over many Latin classics which have 
jately issued from the German press ; but it has never fallen 
to our lot to encounter one so thoroughly disgraced by its 
editor as Propertius. In‘a bibliographical point of view, 
we understand that of the Charta Optima et Maxima only 
twelvé'copies were printed, and that only three of them 
have found their way into this country. Tliey bore the 
enormous price of nearly eight pounds. ‘ A fool and his 
money are soen parted,’ says the proverb. | 
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Ant. KIL bed Pritlied Pit é 
The Fountains of Pariry Penis,’ Moidey,;'1810; 


THIS is e moet magnificent work in Ate. sind exhibite- 
some favourable specimens of the eigvarte Dba ceckisoetanl Of, the mo 
dern, Frefich ia the att of 
monuments recorded if. on oth, ote. not aiaeye hae 
ever 90 tasteful as to deserve the waste of talent which 


has been ex Wo on theni. ip of sbee sgmedtn a 
were wotkmarishi me 
bier brick and. mortar, who the ge of aisetict 


surveyor perhaps to the neighbourhood where the arficle 
(for ornament it could not be called) was wanted 
_ Sixteen. new foustains have been recently erected by 
order of the emperor, and although tem of these are by 
the same architect, they display a richness and variety in 
the design which would’ have done honour to a more: oebe- 
brated school of architecture tham that of. F The 
name of this favourite architect is M; Brall. it is in-~ 
tended that some of these monuments shal signalion the 
recent.events which bave raised France to her prestat 
endows and the devices: are of. course 
o inscriptions, however, have been as yet affixed. to 
them, in consequence as it should seem of a di _. among 
the members of the Institute as to the language most pro- 
sa for conveying the remembrance of these great events 
terity. The work has been published in numbers, 
ed has strong claims to the attention of the admirers of 
atine ate. 
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Art. X111.— Dissertations gf plusieurs Especes de Fuci, 


Dissertations upon several new Species of Fuci, with their 
Description in Latin andin French. By M. Lamow- 
roux. Paris, 1808, 1 Vol. 4to. with 36 Plates. 


OPPORTUNITIES have not occurred, since the time 
of Linneus, of examining marine plants with such accu- 
racy as to classify and arrange them with sufficient preci- 
sion; indeed with the exception of the Swedish botanists, 
the only works which — the fuci are English; and 


App. Vol. 24. Nw 
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M. Lamouroux is of opinion that their materials were 
so scanty as to require a separate work. | 

The author has been several years engaged in collecting 
> materials; he =a yovexcs to bp parts of the 

shores, besides own collection of spe- 
chintad he Bay beén “favoured with thousands aaa 
quarters of the globe. 

M. Lamouroux introdaces‘his work with a well written 
preface, containing a multitude of curious facts and ge- 
neral observations respecting: marine botany, which, like 
all other writers — particular branches of science, he 
informs his readers has heen shamefully neglected. 

The definitions are given with much clearness. A Latin 
word expresses the exclusive character of eash species. 
Synonymy, is carefully attended to, and the description 
treats successively of the roet,- stalk, branches, fructifica- 
tion, colour, height, &c, in a copious manner. 

This is merely the first fasciculus of a work which 
author is desirous of continuing if it meets with public: 
encouragement. It contains aidescription of twenty cu-: 
rious, species of fuci, ten of which are original, never 
having. been beforé described: . The plates are engraved 
with much.elegance, and present the character of each 


species with precision; and the work comes to.us’ 
recoramended by splendid typography. 











DIGEST OF ENGLISH LITERATURE | 
FOR THE LAST FOUR saastinaerisoous CM 


‘RELIGION, 


IN the fourth part of his ¢ Hints,” the* barrister ‘has” 
defended with his usual ability the cause of mofal ‘chris- 
tianity, against the spurious é¢argon of mystery and folly 
which has been substituted for it in the preac and 
writings of certain persons, who have been fed intoérror 
by their ignorance or their enthusiasm. Many’of the sén-’ 
timents'in the sermons of Dr. ~Valpy ‘ on ‘publie Ocea- 
sions, evince the warmth of his benevolence and the ltbe- 
rality of his politics. ‘Though we should not have advised 
the publication of Dr. George CampbelFs’ posthumots 
‘ Lectures on the Pastoral Character,’ yet we are not un- 
willing to allow that they contain scattered proofs of his 
good sense, and vigorous understanding. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Colonel Kirkpatrick’s ‘ Account of the Kingdom of 
' Nepaul,’ abounds with much valuable information re- 
specting that sequestered and hitherto almost unexplored 
territory. While this volume will be highly valued by 
those, who are more immediately interested in Indian 
affairs, the general reader will find it a source of instruc- 
tion and amusement. Mr. Brodie has shewn himeelf a 
warm advocate for liberty ‘in his ‘ History of the Roman 
Government,’ though we cannot much commend it either 
for solidity of information, depth of remark, or purity of 
style. Colonel Malcolm’s ‘ Sketch of the political His- 
tory of India’ is a performance which reflects honour on 
the candour and aw of the writer. Mr. Howel 
has displayed great depth and accuracy of research in his 
new improved and enlarged edition of the State Trigls, . 
which will furnish the — of English history with a 
Nw 
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copious stock of information on constitutional topics of 
the last importance to the lives and liberties of English- 
men. Mr. Trotter’s ‘ Memoirs of the Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox,’ contain very few particulars of any 
intérest or importance respecting that great statesman, 
but they are a very palpable demonstration of the conceit, 
‘ vanity, and impertinence of the writer. The ‘Select 

Letters of — Sultan,’ ‘which have been recently 
translated by Colonel Kirkpatrick, accompanied. with a 
very valuable commentary, throw a good deal of light on 
the character of Tippoo, and on some of the transactions 
of his reign. Mr. Hodgson’s life of Bishop Porteus is a 
commendable tribute of his respect, his affection, and his 
gratitude, to the memory of his relative, his benefactor, 
and his friend. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


We were much entertained by the perusal of ‘ Sketches 
of History, Politics, and Manners in Dublin and in the 
North of Ireland, in the Autumn of 1810.’ Major Pike’s 
‘Exploratory Travels through the Western Territories 
of North America,’ is a valuable work, on account of the 
geographical information which it affords relative to an 
mmmense tract of country which is but little known, and 
particularly with respect to the wilds of Louisiana and 
the sources of the Arkansaw. Some useful particulars 
relative to the productions, manufactures, and commerce 
of Tunis, are contained in the work of Mr. Macgill, 
which we noticed in our journal for November. M. Cha- 
teaubriand, of whose travels in Greece, &c. we furnished 
a copious aceount in our last number, is a writer of much 
sensibility and animation. He is often a nice and diseri- 
" minating observer, and his sketches, both of persons and 
of places, exhibit much correctness and vivacity. His 
moral remarks, which are frequently tinged with a hue of 
melancholy, from the reverses of fortune which he appears 
to have experienced, add to the beauty and the interest of 
his local delineations. Mr. Gell has arias rather 
more antiquarian zeal than we admire in his ‘ Geograph 
and Antiquities of Ithaca;’ but it is a work” which will 
not fail to interest those whose minds are imbued with 
classical literature, and whose imagination has been en- 
are by the study of the poets and historians of 
areece. 
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- POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The mischievous influence of the Spanish inquisition, 
even in-recent times, though restrained by the force,of 
ublic opinion, and mitigated by the diffusion of know- 
has been well exhibited in a letter, translated. from 
a Spanish journal, called El Espanol. Mr, Waddington 
has produced various data on which to ground his attack 
on the monopoly of the East India Company; in_ his 
‘ Oriental Exposition.’ We bestowed a good deal of at- 
tention on Mr. Ensor’s important work ‘ on National 
Education.’ It displays: great variety of reading and 
much acuteness of remark. Mr. Cunninghame’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of Governments,’ is a very sen- 
sible and judicious performance, theugh the method is 
rather formal and dry. 


PHILOSOPHY, PHYSICAL AND METAPHY- 
ne 4 , SICAL. ewe 


Mr. Fearn’s ‘ Essay on Human Consciousness,’ theugh 
it contains what appears rather a fanciful hypothesis, ex- 
hibits many ingenious remarks, and is the work of a maa 
who dares to think for himself; and: to publish what he 
thinks. This is no small merit in the present period of 
servility and imitation. We haye given a full and we 
hope satisfactory analysis of the papers in the ‘ Philose- 
phical Transactions’ for 1810. Some interesting commur 
nications will be found in the ‘ Transactions. of:the Mie 
dical Society of London,’ the first part of the first volume 
of which passed under our réview m our number for No- 
vember. Mr. Cresswell’s ‘ Elements.of Linear P. 
tive,’ is well calculated to instruct the pupil in that branch 
of the mathematics, 


POETRY. , 
Mr. Orger has undertaken a tical translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, in which, Fhe as he hi 


begun, his version is likely to be superior to that of his . 
and to supply a more correct and spirited 

ikeness of the beautiful original, The ‘ Remains of 

Joseph Blackett,’ which have been edited by Mr. Pratt, 

contain proofs of undoubted genius. This is particul 

visible in his odes. Mr. Bingham’s poem on ‘ The Pains 

* of Memory,’ contains some passages which do honour to 

3 
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his sensibility, his taste, and his descriptive powers. The 
poems of William Robert Spencer, contain a gay variety 
of ~~ effusions, some of which are characterized by 
on auty of sentiment and great felicity of diction. 

e have noticed some of the defects in Mr. Hayley’s 
‘ Three Plays;’ but we trust that we have not been nig- 

rdly of our praise on his tragedy of Eudora; and we 
shall be happy to see another yolume of his dramatic 
compositions, 


NOVELS. 


The inflated extravagance of diction, which deforms 
Rosa Matilda’s novel of *‘ The Passions, deducts very 
much from the interest which her work would otherwise 
have a The effect of a talents, veoh ——_ 
undoubt is impaired by the sive - 
tation of oa The ‘ olitical tine no entitled 
‘ tism, or the Fall of the Jesuits,’ contains some 
well-drawn portraits, interesting descriptions, and acute 
remarks. ‘ Self-Controul,’ is a novel so seasoned with 
evangelical cant, that our stomachs were seized with a 
nausea en the perusal, from which we should not soon 
have recovered, 1f we had not found an agreeable antidote 
in the perusal of ‘ Frederick de Montford.’ ‘ Isadora of 
Milan,’ is aes an interesting story, and susceptible 
of agood moralapplication. The novel of ‘ Thinks-I-to- 
Myself,’ contains a little, very little, wit and pleasantry, 
mixed up with a great deal of vulgarity, dulness, and im- 
pertimence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In ‘ The Gleaner, a Series of periodical Essays,’ &c. 
Dr. Drake has rescued many papers, and some whole 
works of men of talents and genius from a state of un- 
merited obscurity and neglect. Mr. Weber’s ‘ Metrical 
Romances of the 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries,’ are va- 
juable, as tending to throw light on the manners and lan- 
guage of our ancestors. The same gentleman is entitled 
to some praise, for republishing the ‘ Dramatic Works 
of Ford.’ Mr. Gilehrist’s letter on that publication should 
not be n aon those who peruse this edition of the 
plays of Ford. Mr. Newton has displayed much talent 
and ingenuity in. his * Return to Neture, or Defence of 
the Vegetable Regimen.’ 
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